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ALL the best cultivation of a child’s mind 
is obtained by the child’s own exertion, and 
the master’s success may be measured by 
the degree in which he can bring his schol- 
ars to make such exertions absolutely with- 
out aid.—BisHop TEMPLE, 





Texas is beginning to agitate for normal 
institutes with a graded course of study. 
When will New York, Pennsylvania and a 
host of other states follow this excellent ex. 
ample. Teachers ! take hold of this matter. 
It means the advancement of the schvols; 
it means better things forthe whole country. 
In short it ‘“‘means business.” We have 
talked and whined about unprepared teach- 
ers long enough. Let us prepare them. 





It is said that even now there are Pennsyl- 
vanians who vote for Andrew Jackson. ‘this 
is, however, beaten by people ‘“‘out West.” A 
correspondent, an agent of an active book- 
house of this city was traveling and asked 
a farmer the teacher’s name. He replied 
he had not seen him, ‘‘ but believed his name 
was Parker.” <A few days after, in another 
town, he asked the same question and got 
the same reply. Ina railroad car in Iowa 
he heard two men talking on educational 
matters, and one wound up with, *‘ Well, 
anyway, the people believe in Parker.” 





A TEACHER writes: ‘‘ I have great trouble 
with the older boys; they don’t want to 
study anything but arithmetic. The trus- 
teessay they cannot compel them to study 
United States History or Grammar. What 
shall ldo?” This is in the State of New 
York, where the common-school, course has 
yet to be laid out. It is ashame that teach. 


ers are left to battle against such difficul- 
ties. Let a course be planned out. Now is an 
auspicious time. Supt. Ruggles is in hearty 
sympathy with any effort to improve the 
schools. 





Epucation.—It may be worth while to re- 
mark that the pointis often misapprehend- 
ed that Education (from educare, a frequen- 
tative of educere, to draw forth) is the dra w#- 
ing forth by repeated acts, of the pupil's 
powers, the training of them to their proper 
work, and that Instruction (from instruere, 
to place materials together for a definite 
end) is the orderly placing of knowledge in 
the mind. Hence, only an instructor scien- 
tifically equipped for his profession is at the 
same time an educator. The teacher who 
72| merely gets his pupil to accumulate discon- 
nected bits of information about all sorts of 


.| subjects is no instructor, and, therefore, no 


educatorin the true sense of the terms.— 
JOSEPH PAYNE. 

THERE can be no doubt that these annual 
conventions result in good to the schools, 
and thus directly to the State. Im some way 
more of the educators of the State should be 
brought to attend them, There should be a 
full representative attendance from every 
county in the State, to the end that the con- 
ventions may represent the schools of every 
portion of the Commonwealth, and the good 
instruction of its proceedings be carried back 
to each county, to be given down to all the 
lecal schools through a supplementary sys- 
tem of local coventions. Itis plain that po 
teacher of observation or sensibility can at- 
tend such a convention as this has been 
without being strengthened for his work, 
without having his pride and ambition in his 
profession increased, and without going 
home with new determination and increased 
ability to be a still more efficient instructor. 
The higher grade of fellowship engendered 
by association with other teachers is in it- 
self an inspiration. In the contact with 
strong, intellectual, resolute and ambitious 
men that such meetings give, any teacher is 
sure to be quickened and benefited.—lowa 
State Register. 








Tue best thinkers and writers agree that 
the teacher of to-day more than the teacher 
of the past must build character in his pupils. 
This is not the age when Washingtons, La- 
fayettes, Jeffersons, Franklins, Clintons, 
Lincolns or Garfields will grow spontaneous- 
ly. The rapid successes that have been 
made in gaining wealth have turned men’s 
minds. The successful man is the great 
man, no matter if he is bad. The people are 
becoming demoralized. A very bold: and 
able man who should seize upon the govern- 
ment would be admired by a very large class. 
To do a thing well is no longer an ambition; 
todo it quickly is what is aimed at. Solid 
worth is not held in repute as it once was. 
Great evils are tolerated; Mormoni 
Liquor-traftic, Divorce, and to use money 





obtain legislation. To correct these we can 


only rely on public sentiment, Tbe boys 
and girls of to-day will soon be the formers 
of the public sentiment of to-morrow. Hence, 
the teacher must consider the school-room 
to be something else than a place to cram 
in the multiplication table and the spelling 
book. Here the child must learn to know 
what wrong and right are; here must ‘be 
deeply graven the principles of human con- 
duct. The sentiment of Henry Clay should 
be written on every school-house wall, ‘I 
would rather be right than President.” Let 


every teacher resolve that his pupils. shall 
remember him as the one who taught them 
to love the right. 





Ir appears that our wonderful school sys- 
tem has no bottom to it. There is a top, for 
when a young man has finished a four years 
course ata college he is graduated and re- 
ceives a diploma. This grew out of a recog- 
nized need. If astudent is to get a diploma 
by studying and finishing the course at the 
college, he will stay his time out and study 
what is required of him. But itis far more 
important that a student should stay through 
the entire common-school course. The State 
Superintendent should fix on the elements of 
a common-school course, and annually, or 
semi-annually, issue a series of appropriate 
questions to be submitted to the pupils. 
Those answering 75 percent. of them should 
receive a diploma under his hand and seal, 
to be also signed by the county superintend- 
ent and the principal or teacher of the school. 
Here are reasons : 

1. Thousands of boys who now attend but 
a month, would attend a whole term. 

2, Thousands who are irregular and tardy 
would have good reasons for being at the 
school-house in season, and at every ses- 
sior. 

8 Thousands who now misbehave them- 
selves would have inducements to be orderly 
and obedient. 

4. Thousands of teachers would teach 
better if their work was measured up. 

5. Uniformity in the studies would follow. 

6. A correct idea of what a common-school 
course is would be diffused. 

7. A deeper interest in education would be 
created. For granting the diplomas the 
schools of a township would be collected 
and exercises planned that would create 
intense interest. Every house would strive 
to have a State diploma in it, won by some 
member of the family. 

8. Some of the “public, money” could be 
distributed to a school in propaainan to she 
number obtaining diplomas. 

It will be said this could not be donb. 
Well, the Board of Regents of N. Y. State; a 
body not famous for doing much, has ‘done 
this very thing fora number of years. It 
ought to be done by the Dept. of Public In- 
struction. 

This diploma, showing that the holder had 
finished the. common-school course, should 
,| them be required (1) of all who wanted. ito 
enter upon a high school course, or (2) upon 
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institute, or (4) to be examined for a teach- 
er's license. It would “ put a bottom” into 


our school system—a very needful thing. 
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Col. Parker.—I always loved to see things grow. 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF DRAWIN&. 


I remember when a boy I planted rome beans, and 
those leans would always grow better for me than 





..#ider this subject. 


~ hour in talking about Joseph Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures 


., ¢lass, at Col. Parker's request, and all were sup- 
_, posed to be prepared to discuss the first chapter. 


inquiry into the principles ‘on which the practice 


““wedo. Mr. Payne thinks the Science of Education 


” forth frequently, and repeatedly, and’ in‘a second- 
“ary serise to draw’ forth’ faculties, to train or 


= 


. draws forth frequently and repeatedly the powers 


\means to place materials together for a purpose, 


_ has something more to say ? 


‘ gays about the education of circumstances. He 


|. Miss H—e.—I noticed the difference made by the 
. author between the the terms Education and In- 
struction, 
_ which is from educere, the latter meaning to draw 


‘contact, makes his education. If these are good 


Several states—West Virginia, Indiana and | beans did for other boys.. And I know I took 


Wisconsin, have essentially. such a plan in 
operation. Let the State Association con- 
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A TALK ON PAYNE'S LECTURES, 
One day Colonel Parker used the Psychology 


on The Theory or Science of Education.” The 
work had been purchased by each member of the 


Col., Parker.—What have you learned from 
Payne’s first leccure ?- What thing said there has 
made the most impression on your minds ? 

Miss H.—The distinction made between Educa- 
tion ae an Art and as a Science impressed me most. 
Mr. Payne says the Science of Education is some- 
times. called. Pedagogy, while the Art is called 
Didactics. He says the theory or science, as dis- 
tinguished from the practice or art, embraces an 


or art depends. He says that practice always 
precedes theory, that we do before we inquire why 


still waits for its development. 
Col. Parker.—That is good. Who else has some- 


‘thing good to say ? 
He says. education is from educare 


forth by a single act, while the first means to draw 


educate them. ‘Hence an educator is one who 
of bis pupils. Instruction is from instruere, and 
and is the orderly placing of knowledge in the 
mind with a definite object, 
Col, Parker.—We are getting along finely ! Whe 
Miss H—n.—I was struck with what Mr. Payne 


says the climate, scenery, food, moral tone of the 
family, everything with which the child comes in 


and. healthful the child will grow into a good man, 
but if not then into the wicked man, as the pick 


much greater pleasue in watching them grow than 
the other boys did. So with the mind; I always 
loved to see it grow and develop But in regard to 


this question of teaching, if you have not a motive 


in your work—a good motive—you are in a sad 
condition. 

A member of the class had got inspiration from 
Payne’s lecture; the great importance of the work 
had been shown in such a way as to make the 
profession of teaching, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of all professions. 

Miss G—— objected, claiming that the profession 
of the ministry was the most important and re- 
sponsible as well as sacred. Here followed an 
animated discussion, the outcome of which seemed 
to be that, inasmuch as the teacher, especially the 
primary and Kindergarten teacher, had the young- 
est minds to train, at the tender age when they 
were ready to be moulded in perfect or imperfect 
forms, and thus grow into the symmetry and 
beauty as found in man or woman, therefore the 
teacher’s work was and is the most important, re- 
sponsible and sacred. 

Miss F——- said she had learned from this lecture 
the importance of preparing intelligently for teach- 
ing as well as for any other profession. Payne 
dwells upon the time and money spent in preparing 
for other professions; why not for teaching also ? 

Miss H—— said she had learned that because 
our ideal was not reached we should not give up, 
but to keep, on striving. 

Question.—Can we ever reach our ideal ¢ 

Col. Parker.—Who will answer that question ? 

Answer.—We can reach it if it is placed low 
enough. 

Col. Parker.—That’s it. Judging by results, the 
majority of our teachers reach their ideal, fold 
their hands, and say ‘what a good teacher am L.’ 
Did‘ you ever hear of a great writer, a great paint- 
er, a great, sculptor that ever reached his ideal? 
Never. Like Agassiz, at the day of his death he is 
still a humble learner. Oh, my children, I wish 
this truth would sink into your souls! But who 
has learned something more from this lecture ? 

Miss H—— had never thought the question of 
ventilation as connected with the author’s topic of 
Physical development, so important as since read- 
ing this chapter. 

Mr. C—— said he had learned that more value 
should be placed upon mental growth than there 
has been. Miss F. asked Mr. C. whether knowl- 
edge of any kind could be put into the mind without 


pocket who robs us. I thoughi that many of us, if ental growth. 
plied had bad influences aie have vied bad Mr. C——. Of course not. I meant the system- 
i atic growth. 


the poor creatures‘who have not had our advan- 
‘tages of a good education. 


“more charity! But who has something further to 


* simply to eatn money, tied little if any other 
' desire. 


teachers are not. teachers, but phon keppert. 
, Well. 


to realize that it is noble to teach; because the 
_ teacher has such an opportunity to elevate man- 


people, and that we should have more charity for 


Col. Parker.—Yes, charity is what we all need; 


say? 
One member of the class said he had been made 


kind. The question arose as to’ the number of 
those who had this opinion, and it appeared that 
the majority thought the so-called teachers taught 


e 
Col. Parker.—That: is, the majority of school- 


_ Another added that the ladies teach until, they 
ieee nae. ed oon ed Peng 
oO. 


Mrs. P——. ‘There are some teachers wo teach 


_ from their love of the work. 

‘Col. Parker.—1 see-one now. || 

‘Miss Ma.) I think some ox eee are bern 
teachers fquod 
Gol, Parker—We axe ail-box,! 
Mr, Me0—, If a proper question, I would like 


Col. Parker.—Now, children, which is the best 
outcome of your lesson ? When will you believe 
in teaching with all your heart ¢ 

Mr. J——. When we use it as the truth. 

Col. Parker.—Yes, when the action speaks for 
itself. I know a young lady in Boston who always 


asks her callers the question, ‘‘Have you read 


Spencer ?” If they say yes, she thinks they are all 
right, and on the high road to educationul perfec- 
jion. But if their answer is no, she thinks there is 
no hope for them. To read Spencer is, with this 
young lady, to make a teacher. Of course I be- 
lieve it is all right to read Spencer, when you know 
how. But the mere reading of his works or those 
of any other writer amounts to little if the reader 
cannot digest and assimilate what he reads. It is 
for this reason that I do not advise you to read 
more thanIdo. You must first get a basis before 
you will know how to read. These lectures of 
Payne, good as they are, would do you little good 
if you were not ready to appreciate them by feel- 
ing that you need them. Who is next ? 

Miss A—— had learned that there is little danger 
in any teacher giving too much attention to the 
‘| moral training of her pupils. 

Col. Parker.—Our time is up. ‘Read the next 
lecture, “Good-day. L W. Fires, 
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By Pror. H. P. Saurru, N. Y. City. 
(Author of the “ White System of Drawing.”) 

In common schools drawing was once entirely 
neglected, because it was not thought to be the 
province of a public school to teach a child to be- 
come an artist. But the practical benefit it was to 
pupils who learned it kept the subject before the 
public, and it is now recognized that drawing 
should be taught, just as much as arithmetic. 

No study develops so keenly the powers of ob- 
servation; the eye is. constantly. busy comparing 
or contrasting ‘forms; the mind: is called on\ for 
judgment; thus the child unconsciously acquires 
the habit of prompt decision ; the fingers are guided 
into regular ways of working, and order follows; 
the power of systematic arrangement grows and 
becomes habitual; neatness however unattainable 
for some, will, nevertheless, recommend itself as 
possible to every child without any coercion. These 
are the legitimate and natural products—power of 
observation, method in doing, and neatness. If it 
can thus succeed at once in training the mind, the 
eye and the hand, is it not valuable ? Drawing will 
help the teacheg to teach arithmetic. It will help 
also in all the other lessons, not only by relief 
from change of work, but by opening up to the 
teacher new avenues of approach to the child’s 
mind. 

“ But I can’t draw ! I can’t draw even a horse !” 
said one teacher when the above truths were 
stated. 

‘* Why don't you learn to draw a cart then ? 
will be easier, and just as useful.” 

‘“No; I shall leave drawing horses, and carts, 
too, to a drawing teacher—that is entirely his 
business.” 

‘* Are you sure it is ?” 

Drawing is now taught only as a part of the gen- 
eral plan to bring all the child’s powers into play ; 
not to make an artist. This is the very work on 
which the opponents of this study have split. The 
just end of teaching drawing to young children is 
educational in the broadest sense; it is to acquaint 
them first with foundation principles, with simple 
geometric forms, so that they will not merely ob- 
serve but. also, by contrasted observations, learn 
to know why; learn to think a figure even before 
they draw it. You must first set the mind in mo- 
tion, then through the eye the fingers will receive 
proportionate guidance. Youshould take a broader 
view of this matter. The special teacher is intend- 
ed chiefly as your guide? He cannot, in the lim- 
ted time allowed him, teach more than a few of 
the upper classes. His occasional presence in your 
room is but to stimulate you and your pupils; upon 
you rests the responsibility of teaching drawing. 

** But how could I learn to do it?” 

*“* Learn to do by doing,’ that is how you have 
learned to teach other subjects.” 

** But wouldn’t I have to be taught?” 

“Then be taught. Study, and teach yourself. 
Go to work, but begin on right principles. Do not 
begin with picture-making. In teaching music 
you insist on sca/e practice first, not on pieces. In 
all building the foundation must be most carefully 
attended to. In teaching drawing begin with geo- 
metrical forms, the triangle, the squarc, the hexa- 
gon, etc., on which you may easily base your suc- 
ceeding work as it advances. ‘‘ You write well. 
How did you learn that?” 

“* By constant practice ” 

‘* Will you believe me that there are no lines in 
any drawing more difficult than these that you 
make when writing! Take the egg-oval, or the 
capital stem. Hogarth called it the ‘line of beauty.’ 
Notice how accurately it is divided in this capital 
letter 8 ; and that, too, without any straight lincs 
to guide you. In drawing you always haye the 
advantage of guide lines to help you balance the 
parts of a figure, but here you have none. Here is 
another letter made on the same principle, the cap- 
ital stem. Thus you can build at least fifteen dif- 
ferent letters. Now, in drawing, you must apply 


It 





the same rule. Learn one principle and build upon 
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it, thus you will gradually advance into it with the 
certainty of finding it much easier to learn than 
penmanship, and of course much easier to teach.” 

“Butis not drawing taught as an accomplish- 
ment?” 

‘It may be, and often is; asan accomplishment 
it is one well worth acquiring, but it requires long 
and special training, and scarcely one out of three 
hundred ever acquires it. You are not expected 
so to teach drawing. In your hands the subject is 
to become an educational factor in a general sense.’ 

(NoTE.—The teacher acted on this advice and 
found that drawing was not only a valuable means 
of discipline by reason of the active interest it ex- 
cited, but also a powerful aid in forming correct 
taste and inducing general habits of neatness and 
order.) 


ART OF TEACHING. 








In the teaching of children, this, I thin‘, is 
to be observed, that in most cases where they 
stick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 
putting them where finding it oui themselves ; 
as by asking such questions as_ these, viz. : 
Which is the nominative case in the sentence they 
are to construe ; or demanding what aufero signi- 
fies, to lead them to the knowledge what abstulere 
signifies, etc., when they cannot readily tell. This 
wastes time only in disturbing them : for whilst 
they are learning and apply themselves with atten 
tion, they are apt to be kept in good humor, and 
every thing made easy to them and as pleasant as 
possible. Therefore, wherever they are at a stand 
and willing to go forwards, help them presently 
over the difficulty without any rebuke or chiding, 
remembering, that where harsher ways are taken, 
they are the effect only of pride and peevishness in 
the teacher, who expects children should instantly 
be masters of as much as he knows; whereas, he 
should rather consider that his business is to settle 
in them habits, not angrily to inculcate rules, which 
serve for little in the conduct of our lives ; at least 
are of no use to children, who forget them as soon 
as given. In sciences where their reason is to be 
exercised, I will not deny but this method may 
sometimes may be varied, and difficulties proposed 
on purpose to incite industry and accustom the 
mind to employ its own strength rnd sagacity in 
reasoning. But yet, I guess, this is not to be done 
to children whilst very young, nor at their entrance 
upon anysort of knowledge ; then every thing of 
itself is difficult, and the great use and skill of a 
teacher is to make all as easy as he can ; but par- 
ticularly in learning of languages there is least oc- 
casion for posing of children; for languages being 
to be learned by custom, rote and memory, are 
then spoken in greatest perfection when allrules of 
grammar are utterly forgotten. I grant the 
grammar of a language is sumetimes very careful- 
ly to be studied, but it is not to be studied but by 
a grown man, when he applies himself to the un- 
derstanding of any language critically, which is 
seldom the business of any but professed scholars. 
This, I think, will be agreed to, that if a gentle- 
man be to study any language, it ought to be that 
of his own country, that he may understand the 
language which he has constunt use of, with the 
utmost accuracy. 

There is yet a further reason why masters and 
teachers should raise no difficulties to their schol 
ars, but on the contrary should smooth their way, 
and, readily help them forwards where they find 
them stop. Children’s minds are narrow and weak, 
and usually susceptible but of one thought at once. 
Whatever is in achild’s head fills it for the time, 
especially if set on with any passion. It should, 
therefore, be the skill and art of the teacher to clear 
their heads of all other thoughts while they are 
learning of any thing, the better to make room for 
what he would instill into them, that it may be re- 
ceived with attention and apphoation, without 
which it leaves no impression. The natural temper 
of children disposes their minds to wander. Nov- 


elty alone takes them; whatever that presents they 
are presently eager to have a taste of, and are as 
soon satiated with it. They quickly grow weary of 


the same thing, and so have almost their re de- 
light in change and variety. It is a contradiction 
to the natural state of childhood for them to fix 
their fleeting thoughts. Whether this be owing to 
the temper of their brains, or the- quickness or in- 
stability of their animal spirits, over which the mind 
has not yet got a full command; this is visible, that 
it is a pain to children to keeptheir thoughts steady 
to any thing. A lasting continued attention is one 
of the hardest tasks imposed on them; and there- 
fore, he that requires their application, should en- 
deavor to make what he proposes as grateful and 
agreeable as possible; at least he ought to take 
care not to join any displeasing or frightful idea 
with it; If they come not to»their books with 
some kind of liking and relish, ’tis no wonder their 
thoughts should be perpetually shifting from what 
disgusts them, and seek better entertainment in 
more pleasing objects, after which they will, un- 
avoidably be gadding. 

*Tis, 1 know, the usual method of tutors, to en- 
deavor to procure attention in their scholars, and 
to fix their minds to the business in hand, by re- 
bukes and corrections, if they find them ever so 
little wandering. But such treatment is suro to 
produce the quite contrary effect. Passionate 
words or blows from the tutor fill the child’s mind 
with terror and affrightment, which inmediately 
takes it wholly up, and leaves no room for other 
impressions. I believe there is nobody that reads 
this, but may recollect what disorder hasty or im- 
perious words from his parents or teachers have 
caused in his thoughts; how, for the time, it has 
turned his brains, so that he scarce knew what was 
said by or tohim. He presently lost the sight of 
what he was upon, his mind was filled with disorder 
and confusion, and, in that state, was no longer 
capable of attention to anything else. 

’Tis true, parents and governors ought to settle 
and establish their authority by an awe over the 
minds of those under their tuition ; and to rule 
them by that. But when they have got an ascend- 
ant over them, they should use it with great mod- 
eration, and not make themselves such scarecrows 
that their scholars should always tremble in their 
sight. Such an austerity may make their govern- 
ment easy to themselves, but of very little use to 
their pupils. "Tis impossible children should learn 
anything whilst their thoughts are possessed and 
disturbed with any passion, especially fear, which 
makes the strongest impression on their yet tender 
and weak spirits. Keep the mind in anowmsty 
calm temper when you would have it receive your 
instructions or any increase of knowledge. ‘Tis as 
impossible to draw fair and regular characters on 
a trembling mind as on a shaking paper. 

The great skill of a teacher is to get and keep the 
attention of his scholar; whilst he has that. he is 
sure to advance as fast as the learner's abilities 
will carry him; and without that, all his bustle and 
bother will be to little or no purpose. To attain 
this, he should make the child comprehend (as 
much as may be) the usefulness of what he teaches 
him, and let him see, by what he has learnt, that 
he can do something which he could not do before; 
something which gives him power and real advan- 
tage above others who are ignorant of it. To this 
he should add sweetness in all his instructions, and 
by a certain tenderness in his whole carriage. 
make the child sensible that he loves him, and de 
signs nothing but his good, the only way to beget 
love in the child, which will make him hearken to 
his lessons, and relish what he teaches him. 


Nothing but obstinacy should meet with any 
imperiousness or rough usage. All other faults 
should be corrected with a gentle hand ; and kind 
engaging words will work better and more effectu- 
ally upon a willing mind, and even prevent a good 
deal of that perverseness which rough and imperi- 
ous usage often produces in well disposed and gen- 
erous minds. "Tis truco, obstinacy and willful neg- 
lects must be mastered, even though it cost blows 
to do it. But I am inclined to think perversenesss 
in the pupils is often the effect of frowardness in 
the tutor; and that most children would seldom 
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given them an aversion for their teacher and all 
that comes from him. 

Inadvertency, forgetfulness, rem ne and 
wandering of thought, are the natural faults of 
childhood ; and, therefore, where they are not ob- 
served to be wilful, are to be mentioned softly, and 
gained upon by time. If every slip of this kind 
produces anger and rating, the occasions of re- 
buke and corrections will return so often, that the 


his pupils; which one thing is enough to hinder 
their profiting by his lessons, and to defeat all his 
methods of instruction.—JoHNn Looxr, 16382~1704. 





NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


paper before the City Superintendents’ Association at 
Austin, December 27, 1883, in which he considered 
the need of preparation of teachers. The present 
normal schools cannot doit. The high schools and 
colleges may assist in affording the means of scho- 
lastic attainments, but they are not technical 
schools. What then must be done? Our Normal 
Institutes must be established on a broader : asis, 
to fill up the rank of educated and skillful teachers. 
The Normal Institutes will bring normal teaching 
and normal methods down to the teachers in the 
seyeral localities of the State, so that they may en- 
joy its benefits without loss of time. Then, too, as 
every Institute is made up of several grades of 
teachers, they should not be taught in one class. 
A definite course of study should be established. 
The work of instruction should be directed to clear- 
ing up the difficulties encountered during the year’s 
course of study, and to the principles and methods 
of instruction. 

There must be a definite aim and purpose, a be- 
ginning, middle, and end, terminating in some- 
thing real and substantial to the teachers of the 
State. I submit herewith a course of four years’ 
study : 

First Year Class: Arithmetic; English Language 
and Grammar; Geography, Descriptive and Physi- 
cal; Penmanship and Drawing; History and Read- 
ing. Primary Teaching; Language; Numbers; 
Objects. This finished, give a third grade certi- 
ficate. 

Second Year Class: Arithmetic and Grammar ; 
English Analysis; Physics and Chemistry; Pen- 
manship and Drawing; Outlines of General’ His- 
tory; School Management. This finished ‘give a 
second grade certificate. 

Third Year Class: Algebra and Geometry; Rhe- 
toric and Composition ; Zoology and Physiology; 
Drawing and Elocution; Constitution U. S.; Did- 
actics. This finished gives a first grade certificate. 

Fourth Year Class: Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry ; English Literature; Botany; School Laws of 
Texas ; History of Education ; Pedagogics. Let 
the teacher, on examination, get a State or life cer- 
tificate. 

To carry on these Institutes with such a course 
of study and instruction, a corps of four instruc- 
tors should be appointed, one of whom should be 
principal. We need the Normal Institutes to keep 
pace with the demands of the educational inter- 
ests of Texas. 





CoLorED ScHooits.—A Southern Superintendent 
says: ‘‘I believe no white person could teach a ecol- 
ored school in this country without social ostra- 
cism.” Several correspondents say the feeling is 
abating, but very powerful yet. In Charleston, 
8. C., it has wholly disappeared. The time will 
come when hostility will give place to love. Be 
patient. 





It may not be known that New York city has es- 
tablished a school for firemen, in which they re- 
ceive a careful training for their work, It also 
answers the purpose of an examination into the 
qualifications of applicants to the corps of firemen. 


In ordering goods, or in ‘waking inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser by stating that you 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
_LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS.—VI. 


By Epwarp J. HAaLiocr. 
ALCOHOL. 

Specimens and apparatus required: About 2 ozs. of very strong 
alchol, somie glue, camphor, rock candy, sulphuric acid, matches, 
strips of paper, piece of sheet tin, and piece of glass, a stick of 
wood, about 3 inches long and % inch in diameter, several tacks. 
If any distilling apparatus is at hand it may be set up on the 
table. Drive 3or more tacksin one end of the stick so that it will 
float | it in water, projecting 44 or 34 inch above the water. 
Mark the line to which it sinks in cold water. 

Let the class see the alcohol, but not smell it. 
Ask, what does it look like? Put the stick in a 
test tube, or glass.of water, that they may see how 
far it sinks. Put it in alcohol and it will not sink 
so far; why? Recall enough. of Lesson IV. to in- 
duce them to say, ‘‘because it is lighter than water.” 
Conclusion: ‘It is not water.” Dip a strip of 
paper in it and show that it hurns while wet. An- 
other proof that it is not water. Do not bring a 
flame near the bottle! Put some rock candy in al- 
cohol; it does not dissolve as it would in water. 
Put some camphor in the alcohol; it dissolves soon 
in water, the camphor floats, but does not dissolve 
at all, Put in some glue and let it stand until the 
next lesson to show the effect. Pour some alcohol 
on the piece of tin and let it burn to show how little 
light it gives; hold a strip of cold glass in the flame 
to show that it does not blacken er smoke the glass. 

Let each one smell of the liquid and give them 
its name. Dilute some alcohol and pour a few 
drops o2 the hand of a pupil to show how rapidly 
it evaporates; they will probably say: ‘‘It feels 
cold.” Explain why this is. 

Mix 2 c..c..of alcohol and .2.c. c. of strong sul- 
phuric acid; let one person feel of the glass and 
notice how warm it is. Warm it gently, keeping 
the flame away from the mouth of the vessel. 
Smell it carefully from time to time, and when the 
odor has changed from that of alcohol to that of 
ether, let: the class smell of it again and see who 
will exclaim: ‘‘ It smells like a photograph gallery.” 

Write out on the black-board the various proper- 
ties as the class mention them, such as its color, 
and odor, it burns without smoke, is lighter than 
water, dissolves some things that water will not, 
is not blackened by sulphuric acid as sugar was, 
evaporates quickly. 

Tell how it is made from anything that contains 


sugar by letting it ferment, and then distilling ‘it. |' 


Tell then how wine is made from grapes, then 
brandy from the wine, and alcohol from brandy. 
There. is alcohol in gin, rum, and whisky, hence 
they will burn; and if they are repeatedly distilled, 
the result is,alcohol. The alcohol begins to boil 
before the water does, and hence they can be sep- 
arated in this manner. Some alcohol is formed 
whenever yeast and flower are left in contact in a 
warm place, as in making bread, but it escapes 
during the baking. 

Alcohol is good for burns. It is used for making 
fine varnish. Tinctures are alcholic solutions of 
medical substances. It is used for removing stains, 
and occasionally in lamps where a hot flame is re- 
quired with no smoke. Care must be taken not to 
bring it near a fire or flame. It does not freeze in 
the coldest weather, and hence is used in cold cli- 
mates for making thermometers. It evaporates 
rapidly and must be kept in tightly corked bottles 
in a cool place. 





Por tho Sono JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN SPELLING. 


With a better comprehension of what words real- 
ly are to us have come desires for better methods 
of teaching the forms of words. It is quite appar- 
ent that the pupil should not. be required to learn 
to spell a lot of miscellaneous words. This is a 
terrible evil. -The pupil’s time is greatly wasted 
over these lists in many schools that claim to be 
run on enlightened principles—and by enlightened 

cipals. 


prin 
1. Lists. of appropriate mors should be selected 
for the pupil at every stage of his progréas} and’ 
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1. Kind hearts are the gar -dens, Kind tho'ts are the roots ; Kind words are the flow - ers, Kind deeds are the fruita. 


2. Love is 
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the bright sunshine, That warms in - to 


life, 
of your gar-den,And keep it from weeds; Fill, fill 
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the test of the appropriateness of these words is 
that they become part of the pupil’s vocabulary. 

2. Supposing this to be done, what are the meth- 
ods of fixing the form of these appropriate words ? 

(a) Let the teacher write ten or so of these words 
on the blackboard, and let the pupil copy them on 
his slate. While writing them, the teacher gives 
the meaning, as ‘‘ wash-stand, a table or stand to 
hold the wash bow] and pitcher, used in bed-rooms 
in families that have regard to cleanliness. I have 
a wash-stand in my bed room.” 

(6) After copying, the pupi's name the letters, in 
ordvr, from their slates to see that they are ac- 
curate. 

(c) They form and write sentences and read 
them. (Here much originality may be used.) (aa) 
Sentences with ‘‘ wash-stand” as the first word 
may be required. (bb) As the second word, etc. 
(ce) With one adjective applied to it. (dd) As the 
subjsctof a sentence. (ee) As the object of a sen- 
tence. (ff) Speaking of it favorably. (gg) Asking 
a question about it, etc., ete. 

(d) Teach copying these words into a suitable 
blank-book which is examined by one other pupil, 
and words of wrong form are checked. 

(e) These checked words are written out by each 
pupil and kept as a separate list in another book, 
and much effort must be made to have this list a 
small one. ‘‘John has only ten words in his 
checked list,” will help ‘‘ checked.” 

(f) He hands in the list—written neatly in col- 
umns—of the preceding day, with name and date; 
these the teacher keeps. 

(g) This ‘‘ checked” list may be copied until the 
teacher is sure it is mastered. 

(h) The teacher gives out a theme to contain, 
say, 50 words, and in that not less than five are to 
be ‘‘ checked” words, 

(i) Let each classify the checked words under 
nouns, verbs, etc. 

(j) Require their use in sentences thus: The 
teacher writes a sentence from a poet, ‘‘ The low- 
ing herd wind slowly,” etc.; he asks for a checked 
adjective in the place of ‘‘ lowing,” etc., etc., etc. 

These are but a small part of the means which 
may be used to fix the forms of the words in the 
pupil’s memory. To spell the words, let him read 
them off his slate or book. 

To give out a lesson, and then to let pupils stum- 
ble over it, is very bad and wasteful of time not 
only, but wholly opposed to proper teaching. 
There is such a thing as principle in the art of 
teaching. Some have not studied the lesson; their 
trials to name the letters in order are of no use to 





them. They must eee the correet shape (4), fix it 





in mind and then when, to reproduce it, copy it 
from the mod«l before them; it must be thus re- 
produced again and again, until the association 
between the sound (name) and form is firmly 
fixed. 

Suppose the teacher should show St. Peter's 
Church to his pupils once, and require them to draw 
it; they would fail. Spelling is drawing forms that 
represent a series of sounds; it is a species of 
drawing. 

This pertains to written spelling—the only spell- 
ing that is worth talking about. If this is taught 
properly all the oral spelling that is needed will 
also be learned. 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 








Jan. 23.—A bill was introduced in the Senate which adds to the 
list of persons entitled to pensions.—The National Board of Trade 
met at Washington. It favors the creation of a Ministry of Com- 
merce, whose chief should have a seat in Congress. 

Jan. 24.--The Albany Legislature discussed the subject of sub- 
mitting a prohibitory amendment to the people, but deferred 
action.—An explosion in a coal mine at Crested Butte, Col., in- 
jured 11 men and imprisoned 56 others. 

Jan. 25.—A bill providing a civil government for 4‘aska passed 
the Senate. It contains a clause prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquor in the Territory, except for medicinal 
or scientific purposes.—A bill was passed providing that in case of 
the death or removal of the President or Vice-President, the 
duties of the tormer office shall fall upon the heads of the Execu- 
tive departments in successive order. [What are the heads of 
the Executive departments ?]—Gen. Gordon has been appointed 
Governor of Soudan, with advices to effect a complete evacua- 
tion of the country.—The French have blockaded Tonquin. 

Jan. 2%.—The Minnesota Penitentiary was burned to the ground 
—one life lost.—34 bodies have been recovered from the Colorado 
coal mine. 

Jan. 27.—A destructive hurricane swept over England and 
France, unroofing buildings, blowing down telegraph wires, and 
causing many wrecks on thecoast. Several lives lost.—The Egyp- 
tian Government has borrowed $5,000,000 of Baron Rothschild 
at 6 per cent, for the proseceution of th war. 

Jan. 28.—Prof. Leny, of ‘Nuremberg, has received an order to 
cast a bronze statue of Garfield for San Francisco.—Dissatisfac- 
tion with the workings of the Civil Service law is felt by both 
parties. [What are the provisions of the new Civil Service law ?] 

Jan. 29.—A bill for the protection of the Adirondack forests 
was reported to the Legislature, and referred to a committee.— 
Twenty-seven citizens of Pittsburg have decided to boycott all 
dealers in French goods until the embargo on American pork is 
removed.] What does ‘‘boycott’’ mean? What is an embargo?) 





A vouna New Yorker, Dr. Charles Waldstein, and 
son of a well-known optician on Union Sqvare, has for 
some time held the position of reader on Greek art in 
the University of Cambridge, and has also been engaged 
in establishing a School of Archeology: and now has 
just been appointed Director of the Fitzwilliam Muse- 
um, asthe successer of Prof. Sidney Colvin. He is but 
27 years of age. 
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For the SoHooL JOURNAL. 
MEMORIAL DAYS. 


GBRORGE WASHINGTON. 
For 18 pupils. Exercises to be given February 22nd. 

ist Pupil.—George Washington was born in West- 
nioreland, Va., one hundred and fifty-two years ago to- 
day. His parents were véry careful in training their 
children. They tried especially to miake them truthful. 
George had leafned this lesson wel] when only five years 
old, as the story of the hatchet shows. 

2nd Pupil.—An old-fashioned writer says of him : 
“ He made rapid progress in his studies in school, which 
was not owing so much to: his uicommon aptitude at 
learning, as to his diligence and industry. For ex- 
aniple, when the boys would be stafing out of the win- 
dow watching the birds and squirrels, of sitting idly 
with their hands in their pockets, opening and shutting 
their jack-knives, or counting their marbles, or munch- 
ing apples behind their books, our George, with his hands 
to his ears to keep out the school-room buzz, would be 
studying with all his might, nor would he once raise his 
eyes from his book till every word of his lesson was 
ready to drop from his tongues-end of its own accord. 

8rd Pupil.—When George was eleven years old his 
father died, and he and his elder brother Lawrence as- 
sisted the mother in taking care of the other three chil- 
dren and looking after the estate. The father bequeath+ 
ed a large tract of land on the Potomac to Lawrence, 
who named it Mount Vernon, and here George went to 
live with his brother, that he might have better school 
advantages. In addition to the common-school branch- 
es he studied bookkeeping and surveying. 

4th Pupil.--He was very fond of athletic sports. It is 
said that he could outdo any of his schoolmates in run- 
ning, throwing and wrestling. He used toorganize the 
boys into companies of soldiers, and drill them in mili- 
tary tactics. In this way he grew up strong and vigor- 
ous, able to endure hardships. 

5th Pupil_—When about 14 years of age George was 
possessed with a desire to go to sea. His brother Lauw- 
rence procured a warrant for him, and he prepared to go, 
his mother reluctantly giving her consent. But when he 
came to bid her good-bye, her courage failed and she re- 
fused to consent to his going. We presume George was 
disappointed, but he unpacked his trunk and dutifully 
stayed at home with his mother. 

6th Pupil.—George continued to spend much time with 
his brother, with whom he was always a favorite. While 
there he employed much of his timein surveying, which 
he decided to make a profession of. Near his brother 
lived Lord Fairfax, who owned a very large estate, and 
he employed George to survey for him. This often took 
him many miles into the forests, where he fell in with 
Indians who became very friendly to him. He learned 
many things from them that were useful to him after- 
wards when he had to fight them. 

7th Pupil.--When he was about 19, trouble between 
England and France brought about the French and JIn- 
dian war. Lawrence Washington was an officer in the 
company of colonists who were preparing to oppose the 
French, and he obtained the appointment of George to 
the office of Major. Soon after this Lawrence was 
obliged to go to the Bahamas for his health, and George 
accompanied him. Here he caught the small pox which 
left his face slightly marked. The climate did not help 
Lawrence, and he returned home. Shortly after he died, 
leaving his large estate at Mount Vernon to George. 

8th Pupil.—From 1753 to 1758 Washington was en- 
gaged in the French and Indian war. He thenresigned 
his commission, was married to Mrs, Martha Custis, 
and settled down at Mount Vernon. He took an active 
part in the questions which led to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army in 1775. 

9th Pupil, (boy).—I would like to relate just a short 
-8tory to show how daring he was, and how sharp todetect 
anything that was not all mght. There was.an old Tory 
(during the revolutionary war) who pretended to. be a 
good friend to Washington, but Washington suspected 
him, One day the Tory invited Washington to dinner ; 
he pressed him to come alone, and to be there 
at 2 o'clock. At a quarter before two Washington rode 


continued their walk until the troops were near the 
house; then slapping Washington on the shoulder the 
Tory said: ‘‘General, you are my prisoner.” “ My 
friend,” said Washington laying hold of him, “you are 
mistaken ; you are mine.” The troops were Washing- 
ton’s own men whom he had ordered to dress in British 
uniform, and comé for him at two o'clock, suspecting 
the Tory’s little trick. 

10th Pupil.—At the closé of the Revolutionary war, 
Washington looked forward with pleasure to a return to 
private life, but a grateful people called him to the head 
of the countty he had served so well. For eight years 
lonzer he continued in her service, and then returned to 
his home in 1787. 

11th Pupil.—In public, Washington was rather form- 
al in manner, but in private he was pleasant and genial, 
especially with children. He never had any of his own, 
but was a kind father to his two step-children. 

12th Fuptl.—A little incident illustrating his kindness 
is related by a gentleman who was sent to Mount Vernon 
with amessage. The gentleman had caught a severe 
cold on the way, and Washington urged him to take 
some remedies before retiring, but he refused. In the 
night he coughed agreat deal, and presently he heard 
a knock at hisdoor. On looking out there stood Wash- 
ington himself with a bow] of tea in his hand. 

18th Pupi!.—The 18th of December, 1799, was a cold, 
rainy day. Washington was out long enough to get 
wet, and catight a severe cold. The next morning he 
was very sick and a doctor was called. All known 
remedies were applied, but without avail. He grew 
rapidly worse all day. At twelve o'clock the following 
night the “ Father of his Country” breathed his last. 

Teacher.—The following lines addressed to Mount 


Vernon, express the sentiment of every American 
heart : 


All.— ‘There dwelt the Man, the flower of human kind, 


Whose visage mild bespoke the noble mind, 
There dwelt the Soldier who his sword ne’er draw 
But in a righteous cause, to Freedom true. 
And ob, Columbia, by thy sons caressed. 
There dwelt the Father of the realm he blessed, 
Who no wish felt to make his mighty praise, 
Like other chiefs, the means bimeelf to raise ; 
But there retiring breathed ip pure renown, 
And felt a grandeur that disdained a crown. 
—Rev. Wa. Jay. 


THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 


[For 12th (natural grade) class, or those above 12 years of age.) 

1. Bound the United States and locate the capital. 

2. Name and locate ten of the largest cities of the 
U 8. 

8. Describe the general surface of the U. 8. 

4. Name the states that border on the great lakes. 

5. Draw a map of Massachusetts, of Connecticut, 
and of Rhode Island. 

6. Name the principal mountain chains of New 
England, naming the states in which they lie. 

7. Name five large bays on the coast of New Eng- 
land. 

8. Bound New Hampsbire, and locate its capital. 

9. Where and what is the Atlantic coast plain ? 

10. Describe the Connecticut river. Lake Champ- 
lain. Narragansett Bay. 

11, What state or states are drained in part by 
each of the following rivers :—Penobscot, Merrimac, 
Housatonic, Mohawk, Susquehanna ? 

12. What mountains in New York? What on the 
westera boundary of Virginia? What is a moun- 
tain chain ¢ 

13. Bound Maryland, and locate its capital ? 

14. What states are separated by the Potomac 
by the Delaware ? by the Connecticut ? 

15.. What capes at the mouth of Delaware Bay ? 
at the eastern extremity of Long Island? on the 
east coat of Virginia ? What is a cape ? 

16. Name the principal mountain chains in the 
Middle States south of New York ? 

17. Give the lake and river boundaries of N. Y. 

18. Name eight important minerals usually found 
in mountains or hilly countries, 

19. What minerals abound in the Appalichian 








up. The Tory was very agreeable, and proposed a walk | T@2ge ! 


on the piazza until dinner was ready. He appeared a 
little nervous and kept, watching a hill in the distance, 
over which they soon saw a company of what appeared 
to be British troops riding. Washington called the 
Tory’s attention to them, and said it wouldn't be best}: 
for them to see him there. But-he assured the General 


that there was not the slightest danger ; they were’onl : 


friends, Washingtén appeared to be satisfied, and thi 





20. Locate Buffalo, Springfield, Fall River, Wil- 
mington, Norfolk. 

21. Give the river boundaries of Texas. Name 
and locate its capital. 

--¥2. Describe the general surface of the states 
bordering ou the great lakes. 


23.'In what part of the United States are the| 


Territories ? Name them: 


24. Bound Kentucky, and loeate its capital 

25. Name all the states bordering on the great 
lakes, giving the capital of each. 

26. Locate the chief commercial city of Ohio, of 
Wisconsin, of Illinois, of Texas, of Nebraska. 

27. Describe the Wabash river. In what state 
and into what water does the Rock river flow ? the 
Big Sandy ? the Brazos ¢ the Cumberland ¢ 


28. Name the states drained in part by the Ohio 
river. 


29. Name two rivers that drain Kansas. Into 
what does each convey its waters ? 

80. Draw a map of Missouri, writing in the pro- 
per place the names of all the states that touch it. 
(Locate in this map the mountains, principa! rivers, 
and not less than three cities.) 

31. What mineral region in Missouri ? 

32. Name the chief occupations of the people who 
occupy rich plains and river valleys. 

33., Name several states engaged very largely in 
the production of wheat; of corn; of live stock. 

34. How are these productions conveyed to eastern 
mat kets for sale ? 

85, What are prairies ? What can you say of the 
forests of several of the states west of Indiana? 

36. Name the five most important rivers of the 
Central States. 

37. Name an important railway line between 
Cleveland and Chicago. Cleveland and St. Louis. 
38. Locate Leavenworth, Joliet, Louisville, Dubu- 
que, Minneapolis. 

39. How does the climate of New England com- 
pare with that of Ohio ? 

40. What is a river? alake? a mountain chain ? 
What is the capital of a state ? What is a mineral? 


41. How does Europe compare in size with North 
America ? 


42. Describe the general surface of Europe. 

43. Describe the Alps mountains. 

44. Name the principal mountain chains that be- 
long to the Alpine system. 

45. Where is the Pyrenees system of mountains, 
and which are its most important chains ? 

46. Locate the Caucusas mountains, the Thal 
mountains, and Mt. Hecla. ' 

47. How does the chmate of western Europe com- 
pare with that of eastern North America ? 

48. Name five important rivers that drain seuth- 
ern and southeastern Europe. Into what does each 
flow ? 

49. What countries of Eugope are noted for 
beautiful scenery ? 

50. In what sections of Europe is wheat produced 
in the greatest quantities ? 

51. Name eight of the most useful minerals found 
in the mountain regions of Europe, 

52. Name the five most powerful countries of 
Europe. Capital of each. 

58. What is meant by the British Isles ? 

54. Describe their surface. 

55. Name ten seas in and around Europe. 

56. Describe the climate and name tbe political 
divisions of North America. 

57. Describe their surface. 

58. Name and describe the principal chain of the 
Cordillera svstem of mountains. 

~ Name the great lakes, giving the outlet of 
each. 

60. Describe the several zones. 

61. Describe the general surface of South America. 

62. Name and describe the three great river sys- 
tems by which the country is chiefly dreined. 

68.. Where and what are the anos, silvas, and 
pampas ? 

64. In which zones does South America lie?. De 
scribe its climate. 

65. Name the most important sericulsural or 
plant products. 

66.. What can you say of the mineral prodactaet 
South America ? 

67. Name the countries of South America, giving: 
the capital of each. 

68. Where is Cape St. Roque? ©. Horn? L. 
Titicaca ? L. Maracaybo? St. of Magellan? 

69, Locate Bahia, Valparaiso, Calao, Rio Janeiro. 





ti be Describe the general surface. of Agia It 
climate. —— — 
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71. Name seven seas that indent the Eastern and 
Southern coast of Asia. 

‘72. In what zone does Asia lie? How does Asia 
compare with Europe in size ? 

78. Where is Anam, and what is its capital ? 

74. Describe the Phillippine Islands. Where is 
Borneo ¢ Ceylon ? Nova Zembla ? Saghalin Islands ? 

75. Name the five mountain systems of Asia. 

76. Name three important rivers that flow into 
the Arctic Ocean. Describe the Yang-tse-kiang. 
Into what does the Bralimaputra flow ? The Indus ? 

The Hoang Ho? 

77. Name the Asiatic peninsulas and state into, or 
between what waters each projects. 

' 78, What isthmus connects Asia with Africa? 
What mountains and sea separate it on the west 
from Europe ? 

79.. Name the principal English possession in Asia. 
The principal Russian possessions. 

80. What do you know about Tonquin? What 
important events are now tuking place there? 
Have you read anything in the papers about the 
“Black Flags? What do you know about Anam, 
and the operations of the French there? Have 
you observed the talk in the papers about the 
withdrawal of the British troops from Egypt? 
When did they go there, and what for? What is 
meant by ‘‘the Treaty Ports” of China? What 
was the Opium War?—From Cleveland School 
Bulletin. 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN DRAWING AND DESIGNING. 


‘When your class in drawing is ready to draw de- 
signs, you can arouse their interest almost to en- 
thusiasm if you have plenty of black-board and 
can procure colored crayons. If not, little two- 
cent boxes of water-colors will do. Dictate to them 
a.simple design which by repetition will produce a 
more complicated one. Take the design shown in 
Fig. 1, your dictation would be something like this: 
* Position ” (all hands on the desk or board ready 
for the néxt direction.) ‘A vertical line down, 
horizontal to the right, vertical up, horizontal to 
the left.” (No time must be taken to erase; if any 


are dissatisfied they must go on with the work and 
make corrections after the figure is finished). 
**Place a dot in the middle of the line at the top of 
the square, at the right, at the bottom, at the left.” 
(@or small children the dots might be numbered to 
‘save confusion). *«« Number your first dot one, 
,second two,” etc. 


‘Crayon on No. 1, druw a ver- 



























































tical line to No. 3, crayon on No. 4, draw a horizon- 
tal line to No. 2, .Where these lines cross, place 
the figure 5, half way between 5 and 1, place 6 half 
way between 5 and 2,7,” etc. ‘“‘From 6 draw a slant- 
ing line to the upper right-hand corner, from 7 to 
the same, from 7 to lower right-hand corner, from 
8 tosame,” etc. ‘* Repeat these last lines, making 
them heavy. 

‘‘Now, children, what figure do you see here ?” 
Then let them join three other squares to this, 
making one large square, and repeat the same 
figure in each, either with or without dictation. 
When this is done ask them to find the new figure 
in the large square. Let them then color the figure 
according to their individual fancies the first time. 
Perhaps oné or two will color in the proper way, 
balancing the colors soas to bring out the figure; if 

Mo Oe doés, it would be well to suggest it to one or 
two. Then when all are finished arrange the lights, 
do that the best effect can be had, and ask the chil- 
dren to téll which figure they like best. They will 
all select the ones that are balanced. Then lead 
them to see why those are the most pleasing, and 
also what colors harmonize. 


Encourage original designing; let the orignal 
ones be placed on the board and colored. Half 
tinting will answer very well in bringing out the 
figures, if colors can not be procured, The follow- 
ing simple designs form pretty ones when repeat- 
ed. Make a collection of suitable ones from all 
possible sources, and encourage your pupils to do 
the same. 


ad 


TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Pror. HERMAN B. Boisen, Departed this Life Jan. 21, 1884, 

His face I missed ; the kind familiar light 

We looked for in his eyes ; the hearty grasp ; 

The impetuous, kindling fire in the soul— 

Too late I sought my friend—Ah, these were sped! 

He had departed to another country 

And taken with him these beloved graces. 

I found his books—the ennobling company 

With which he fraternized, but they were still ; 

The immortals spoke not in that mortal voice 

I listened for. There were his written thoughts, 

Warm as he penned them—but the hand withdrawn. 

Oh, that I might again recall its pressure, 

And hear once more, only once more, an echo 

Of those impulsive tones! If he would speak, 

Even to chide me, how I would be silent 

And find the sweetest music in reproaches ! 

But he has gone away ; leaving with me 

Only a solemn whisper in the heart. 

With what sad, stricken bitterness and haste 

The imperious emissary called him hence ! 

Unthinking world, know you what you have lost ? 

Know you with what sincerity he walked 

In his appointed way ; loving his task? 

Come mourn with me, for you have lost a friend. 

[ist ' how the bleak wind howls upon that hill! 

But, Heaven, weep not o’er that new-made grave. 

He lies not there; Sun, shine upon the spot, 

And all ye tenderest cadences of spring 

Breathe soft upon it. But with me lament; 

Children of mortal hope, join in my grief ; 

Let your bright eyes be for a moment dim 

Over his going, for he loved you well ; 

And Nature, sorrow with the world and me, 

Now let the saddest tears commingling fall, 

Because the world and 1 have lost a friend. 
WOLSTAN DIXEY. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


LEATHER of rare grain is now imitated by means 
of photography. Electrotyped plates are made 
from a photograph of the rare skin, placed upon the 
skin of some common animal and passed between 
rollers under pressure The figure on the plate is 
thus pressed into the leather, which is then stained 
any desired color. 

A WRITER in the Scientific American proposes a 
novel kind of warfare; it is to fight the tornado 
with gunpowder. It is thought that if a number 
of kegs of gunpowder, or better, a number of 
dynamite cartriges, could be so arranged as to be 
made to explode in the very axis of the tornads, it 
might weaken its power and perhaps prevent its 
doing serious damage. 

THE Black Hole of Calcutta was a place 18 ft. 
square and 15 to 16 ft. in height, with only two 
small grated windows. One hundred and forty-six 
English prisoners taken by the Raja of Bengal at 
Calcutta were driven into this place, and in one 
night one hundred and twenty-three died for the 
want of pure air, and the remainder, who were 
liberated, died of putrid fevers from the poisonous 
air inhuled. 

A youna English bicyclist, now in San Francis- 
co, proposes to make a trip around the world on his 
bicycle. He will start from there eastward by way 
of Ogden, Omaha and Chicago, and, crossing the 
Atlantic from New York, will ride from Liverpool 
to Dover. He will cross the English Channel to 
France and ride through Europe to Asiatic Turkey, 
thence through Persia and Turkestan into the 
Chinese Empire and make his way down the Val- 
ley of the Yang-tse-Kiang to Shanghai, and thence 
by vessel to San Francisco, consuming a year in 
the traveling. He ~_ he considers the trip from 
Sacramento to Reno the most difficult piece or road 











for a bicycle, and looks with some dismay at his| the 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORE CITY. 

Stephen A. Walker was re-elected Jan. 9, as President 
of the Board of Education for the fifth time, and ad- 
dressed the Board as follows : 

“We are in the habit of speaking of our educational 
means and work in this city as the school system. 
have beaten the bushes of my vocabulary for an equiv- 
alent expression mm vain, for I do not like it ; but it ex- 
presses the idea, it gives some notion of the interde- 
we of all the parts. It presents the figure of the 

uman body tothe mind. We recall Asop and venter 
et membra. We know that weakness, inefficiency, re- 
bellion in one part works disaster to the whole, and the 
pornos of the whole is the establishment and conserva- 

on of vigorous, healthy, wholesome human life. 

‘But what a system it is! How extensive, how cost- 
ly, concerning how many human beings. with how 
many how infinite relations and influences! I 
confess myself appalled sometimes at this problem of 
what we call educating children, by the scores of thous- 
ands, It is easy to recall earlier experiences of different 
systems, or rather of the workings of methods upon no 
system, when the individual was not lost in the mass, 
and self-instruction and self-dependence were the daily 
lessons. Probably each of us has recollections of in- 
cidents and events of our school life spent in widely di- 
versified locaiities, in other States and nationalities, 
none of which have but the slightest relationship or 
similarity to the Ry erga of the young people of 
New York city ay. We can recall. perhaps, the 
country school-house and the country school-master— 
the small fraction of the days spent in recitations of 
lessons learned with more or less diligence at home or 
in our seats ; the well-worn text-bvoks which our older 
brothers had used befure us ; the slate and the atlas that 
had come down even from a former generation; the 
working out of problems in a seif-reliant way ; the un- 
assisted application to a book to learn what was in it ; 
the sense of mastery in success, of defeat in failure. 
Whether bard or easy, it was a struggle on individual 
account, The et ceteras of a gratuitous supply list were 
unknown. The sense of ownership of our appliances 
fostered the idea of individual independence. We 
worked our own way for personal advancement, and 
if we whittled the old desk we did it with our own 
jackknives, 

**All this has changed. The experiences of such 
o-e and places have no sort of relation to, and throw no 
light upon the practical problems which present them- 
selves for solution by us now. The question is not how 
tonurseachild ; itis how to feed anarmy. Pupils come 
to usas battalions, notas units. They must be treated in 
the mass, The bright mind and the dull mind are 
equally out of their element. The average must be 
found and all things suited to that. There is little 
study, it is all instruction. Perpetual uniphonic recita- 
tion swells and echoes like the sound of many waters. 
From the old times, the real work of the scholar is di- 
vided by five, the work of the teacher multiplied by 
five. Allthisisa peremptory necessity. It has its evils, 
it has also its compensation. There is virtue in the com- 
petition of great numbers. The first vice of youth is 
conceit, A boy in a New York school early learns his 
own value. The laggards and the feeble are left, to be 
sure, but the quick mind has opportunities for hearing 
and lea ning to-day of useful things that his father in a 
country scl ool-house never dreamed of, 

“There are some inequalities in the distribution of 
the salary fund which I should like to see corrected, 
but accurate assignment of equality of pay for equality 
of labor is impossible, and I notice that any attewpt at 
what we call readju. tment results in an increase. If it 
could mean anything else I would not shrink from the 
labor involved in the attempt at better equalization. It 
is not fair, for instance, that only principals should 
have the advantage of increase of pay for length of ser- 
vice. If there is virtue in the theory it should be the 

rofit of the assistant teacher as well. On the other 
hand, the maximum salary to a principal of a school of 
leas than 200 pupils, is a sum out of all proportion to the 
amount of increase justifiable for mere length of ser- 
vice. Again, I havenever been able to see why thesuc- 
cessful primary teacher of equal experience should re- 
ceive a less rate of pay than her friend in the grammar 
school. The distinction between our two classes of 
schools is a fallacy imposed upon us by legislative en- 
actment and involving needless expense. It has in- 
creased by a third the number of principals, and has 
been one of the influences almost impossible to resist, 
leading the minds of those charged with the adminis 
tration of educational affairs from the essentials and 
utilities of primary work to the more attractive and in- 
teresting labors of the grammar schools and colleges. 


The Board of Education, Jan. 16, appropnated for 
salaries of teachers in Prim. and G. schools. $2,525,000 





« normal college. * . 95,000 

- evening schools. ‘ 83,000 

“city superintendents. 34,050 

“ truant agents. ° 12,150 

“clerks. ° e Bayon 
For plies, books, etc, ° ’ 

_— corporate schools. 102,000 


“cc 
fuel, 


“ 


nautical school, colored school, janitors, 
rents, incidental expenses, gas, etc. . Soo 


repairing, etc. ° ° J 
new buildings. . ». 750,000 


ear aerre 
The report of the finance is an admirable exhibit of 
the tinancial doing: of the Board, in its application to 
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y, and in, the keant in repair and furnished one 
undred and twenty-eight buildings, suit for the ac- 
commodation of these great numbers. 

THE Board of Education (which met Jan. 24) consider- 
ed the budget for this year. The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment had appropriated. $4,431,950, Of this 
amount the Board of Education will allow for salaries 
of teachers in the grammar and primary schools $2,510,- 
000; for salaries of professors, tutors, and other em- 
ployes in the Normal College and training department, 
$95,000; for salaries of the officers and clerks of the 

$37,500 ; for salaries of teachers and janitors in 
the evening schools, $82,000 : for the City Superinten- 
dent of Schools and assistants, $34,000; for books, 
maps, stationery, &c., $185,000. The sum of $266,850 
was set apart for furmshing, fitting up, altering, and 
enlarging and repairing school buildings. 

There was raised by tax by the State for the year be- 











ginning Oct. 1, 1883, for schools. < =: $8,099, 165.66 
Of this the city of New York paid, 1,410,988,73 
Of this the city of New York received. 574,029.09 
Also from the common school fund. 35,413.34 

‘** from the United States Deposit Fund. 15, 966,36 


Making an aggregate of. ‘ ° . 625,408.79 

The balance needed to run its schools it gets by city 
tax. It will be seen that the city gives the rest of the 
State $836,959.84. | 

Stephen A. Walker was. re-elected chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the City of New York 
at a meeting Jan. 15. Of the $135,000 ees for 
the College, $105,000 was set apart for es and the 
remainder for current expenses. Pres. Webb said that 
85 students in the senior and junior classes had stated 
their desire to hear lectures on Pedagogics. 

Several teachers in the Children’s Aid Society met at 
the Cottage Place School, Jan. 25. Eight girls, with 
brooms in place of wands, gave a calisthenic exercise. 
Miss Anna Johnson gave some class exercises illustrat- 
ing the use of toy money and question cards. Five dif- 
ferent exercises were given with the money. The chil- 
dren (1) named the pieces—all the nickle and silver coins 
in circulation—{2) told how many of each made one dol- 
lar—{8) performed practical examples—{4) made change 
7) explained the process of su on, thus—‘“‘If 
John has a ten cent piece and a two cent piece and 
wishes to give Henry three cents he muat change the ten 
piece.” The question cards, designed for review work, 
contained simple questions upon History, Natural His- 
tory, Geography, etc. They throw more of the work 
of recitation upon the scholars. Supt. Skinner, com- 
mended Miss Jolinson together with other teachers in 
the schools for their inventiveness. He said that by ex- 
ercising a little ingenuity they keep from falling into 
ruts, and keep up their own interest which secures the 
interest of the pupils. He spoke of the need of moral 
instruction to the girls, and exhorted the lady teachers 
to teach them the eo of which so many of the 

girls are lamentably ignorant. The advisability of 
ay he Christmas festivals was discussed. One teacher 
had practised reversing the usual order of such exercises, 
and cailed upon grown people to come and entertain 
the children with music, reading, recitations, and illus- 
trated lectures—a good way of elevating the natures 
and cultivating the tastes of such child:en. 

Columbia College has been presented, by Mr. Lewis 
M. Rutherfurd, one of the trustees, with a set of astro- 
nomical instruments valued at $12,000. They include 
a 13-inch equatorial refracting telescope, with mount- 
ings and cluckwork complete; a photographic correcting 
lens and accessories which, when in their jetg od place, 
make the equatorial a photographic telescope for moon 
and star work ; two micrometers for double-star work, 
and one very fine micrometer measuring star-plates ; an 
excellent transit, made by Stackpole Bros., and a fine 
sidereal clock. 

€LSEWHERE. 

InpDIANA.—In the Rockville Republican is an unusu- 
ally interesting article on industrial training by Miss 
Hincle. 

NortH CaRoLina.—The Wilson Advance gives an.en- 
couraging report of the schools in that county. The 
average salary paid colored teachers is $34.86, and white 


$34.75, both have advanced about $4 during the year. 


ILL.—The State Normal University under the charge 
of President Edwin C. Hewett, is flourishing in a re- 
markable degree. There is an enrollment of 354 in the 
normal department and all are pledged to teach ; in the 
model department 249. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Miss Lelia Patridge’s services at the 
Mercer Co. Teacher’s Institute were most favorably re- 
ceived. Everybody was pleased with the clear state- 
ments she made of the Quincy Methods, of which she is 
one of the best exponents in the country. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY’s MumMy,—The Hon. G, P. 
Pomeroy, U. 8. Consul-General at Cairo, has presented 
an Egyptian mummy to Cornell University. The mum- 
my is now on its way here from Egypt, The inscrip- 
tions on the wrappings state that the mummified Egyp- 
tian lived about 2,700 years ago, and was named Penpi. 

La.—State Supt. Fay bears high testimony to the 
efficiency of A, R. Horne, D. D., of Allentown, Pa. 
He says. “‘it gives me great pleasure to contribute my 
testimony to your already high character as a conductor 
of institute work. You have given universal satisfac- 
tion wherever you have been, and asI have been your 
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daily companion, I have had the best opportunity of ob- 


serving it.” 

West Viroin1a.—The Sardis District Institute met at 
Wallace, Dec. 15. The question, ‘‘ How shall we Inter- 
est Patrons in School-Work ”? was discussed with in- 
terest, The Tenmile Township Institute met at New 
Salem, Dec. 22. Discussed best ways of teaching spell- 
ing, ancient, modern and current history, reading, map- 
drawing and examinations—object, frequency, manner 
of conducting them. 

Lewis Co., N. Y.—Com. Myers makes a valuable re- 
port. He says that he introduced 100 sets of ‘Spencer's 
Education,” ‘‘ Parker’s Talks on Teaching” and “‘Swett’s 
Methods” t » his teachers ; that a one-week’s stitute is 
insufficient ; that a four-weeks’ institute is to be held 
next April at Lovvville by Prof. De Graff. 78 are already 
enrolled. One normal graduate in the county. He 
thinks that accommon school course should be establish- 
ed. Com. Myers is a believer in progress. 

Trexas,—The Secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, in his report to the Board, recommends that the 
Legislature provide for the division of the counties into 
districts, to be under the supervision of a county super- 
intendent, according to the system of most of the North- 
ern States. Hitherto the duty of supervising the schools 
of the county has fallen to the county judge, who had 
no time to attend to it. A State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education is also asked for, as the growing school 
interests demand more time than the Governor or Sec- 
retary of State can give to them. 

Hospoxken.—On Wednesday, Jan. 9, 1884, Prof. Heman 
P. Smith delivered an hour’s address to a body of teach- 
ers in School No. 4, on “‘Methods of teaching Drawing.” 
It was not a mere talk ; great interest was excited by 
blackboard work ; every teacher followed with pencil 
and book ; the matter offered was all usable, hence the 
meeting was directly one of practical value. Teachers 
were present from New York, Brooklyn, South Orange 
and Jersey City as well as Hoboken. We shall have 
more to say of the simplicity and effectiveness of this 
man’s methods of arousing and sustaining active atten- 
tion in a primary drawing-class. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—At a meeting of the Friends’ Educa- 
tional Conference at Philadelphia, the subject of physi- 
cal culture received especial attention. It was said that 
the public are asking for higher percentages, not per- 
fect physical beings. The teachers must educate the 
pablic in this respect. Better provision must be made 
for ventilation and gymnastic exercises. The desks 
should be single to allow a certain amount of air space 


j all around them. Fires in open fireplaces in the school- 


rooms are good'ventilators where nothing better can be 
provided. In every school-house there should be a large 
airy room where the children could go every day for 
the practice of some form of gymnastics. 

ConnecticuT.—At Hartford a model school building 
has been completed. It is two stories high, with base- 
ment and attic, a clock-tower 126 feet high, and an as- 
tronomical tower 98 feet high. The building is of brick, 
with stone trimmings, and the total cost was $255,000. 
The heating boilers are in a detached building; the 
walls of the main building are twenty inches thick, in- 
closing an air space from foundation to roof of four 
inches width, and the entire structure is intended to be 
perfectly fireproof. There are play-rooms for inclem- 
ent weather, a hall capable of seating 1,200 persons, 4 
large lecture-room, chemical laboratory, and observa- 
tory with dome 17 feet in diameter containing an equa- 
torial telescope with 9 inches aperture. 


Boston.—The City maintains 1 normal, 10 Latin and 
high, 51 grammar, und 464 primary schools, Besides 
these the following special schools are maintained: 1 
for deaf mutes, 2 for licensed winors, an evening high 
school, 18 evening elementary schools and five evening 
drawing schools. The average number of pupils belong- 
ing tothe regular day schools is 54,177; the average 
number belonging to the special school is 3,850. The 
number of teachers employed is 1,298, of whom 191 are 
men and 1,107 are women. The appropriations made by 
the City Council for public schools for the present year 
amounted to $1,453,061. An appropriation was made 
near the close of last year for establishing an industrial 
school, in which elementary instruction in the mechanic 
arts is to be given to such of the grammar-school boys 
as may choose to attend. 

Virainta,—In an address before the Smyth County 
Teachers’ Institute Dec. 5, Mr. C. E, Richardson atiri- 
buted failurein teaching to the following causes: A 
wrong beginning—hesitation, embarrassment, or laxity 
of discipline whereby the teacher is lowered in the esti- 





mation of the scholars. Selfishness—or rather unsocia- 
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bility, except with a congenial few, the neglect to in- 
terest the people in the cause of education or to make 
himself or the pupil felt. Insufficient salary —which of- 
fers no inducement to the talented and leaves the field 
to the insipid and the broken-down refugees from other 
professions. Changing ;—the best teacher holds his po- 
sition only at the mercy of the Board and has no assur- 
ance that some other teacher will not come in to reap 
the fruit of his labor, 

NEvapDs.—The State Teachers’ Institute met at Reno, 
Dec, 27. State Supt. Young gave an address on ancient 
‘systems of education. Prof. C. H. Allen, of the Califor- 
nia Normal School, took up “‘ How shall we Improve 
our Public Schools”? The Reno Gazette says: “* No 
meeting ever held in this State began to compare in 
value with the teachers’ institute just closed. It was 
very useful, alike to teachers, parents, and children. No 
subject in the world, after the bare necessities of life, 
deserves to be mentioned alongside of the proper train- 
ing of our children. The instructive talks of Prof. Allen 
of San Jose, the Nestor of the coast so far as education 
is concerned, contained a revelation to all who heard 
him. He has a natural genius for the line of life he has 
chosen, and has given forty years of thought to the sub- 
ject. The good results will be felt for a long time to 
come,” 


RocHEsTER, N. Y.—The school board abolished the 
recess and Bishop McQuaid claimed the board of educa- 
tion has been compelled to shorten the hours of school 
attendance, and abolish the recess, to check the spread 
of vice and the tyranny of the strong over the weak, and 
that the experiment of the common school, usurping 
parental rights and duties, has failed at its inception, 
on its pleas of political statesmanship, of economy, o 
honesty, of morality. Supt. Ellis shows that there were 
ten reasons for abolishing the recess and that the Bishop 
only gave those that suited his charge against the 
schools. The fact is, the superintendent, having come 
to the conclusion that the recess in our public schools, 
particularly in the winter season, was attended with 
more of evil than of good, called the attention of the 
board to the matter. After a careful examination of 
the whole question, the committee recommended the 
discontinuance of the recess. All that was intended 
was simply to say that this evil, which no one denies, 
and which the bishop cavnot but know exists upon the 
play grounds of his own schools, as well as upon those 
of public schools, ‘‘would be reduced to a minimum,” 
so far as the public echools were concerned, by doing 
away with the recess. 

FOREIGN. 

InDIA.—The government of India has opened the Agra 
Medical School to women. A small class is now in at- 
tendance. Under certain conditions private students 
may have access to all the lectures, and after a course 
of three years may be graduated. 





Germany. ~A lively contest has been going on in Ger- 
many between the ‘‘realschulen” and the “‘ gymnasien.” 
The latter are the preparatory schools for admission into 
the universities, and are attended by pupils who, on 
entering the universities, will devote themselves to the 
study of law, medicine, theology, philology, and phil- 
osophy ; in short, those who aspire to a professional or 
governmental career. Much attention is paid to the 
ancient languages, while the modern langnages are 
treated rather superficially. The higher “realschulen” 
aim ata more practical education, and are generally 
patronized by pupils who intend to follow technical, in- 
dustrial or mercantile pursuits. No ancient languages 
are taught, while French and English receive much at- 
tention. The realschulen have increased in the last twen- 
ty-five years more rapidly than the gymnasien. Since 
1859 they have multiplied 119 per cent. in the old prov- 
inces of Prussia, while the increase of gymnasien has 
only been 50 per cent. 





A BELLIGERENT Birp.—The kingfisher is not re- 
garded as a dangerous bird, but an artist once had 
a most remarkable adventure with one. Whi'e 
sketching on the shore of a river he saw one cf 
these birds flying across the water directly toward 
him. He watched its approach, expecting every 
moment to see it change its course, but, to hig 
astonishment, the bird came straight at his face. 
His hands were filled with palette and brushes, He 
raised his foot to shield himself. ‘‘Thud !” came 
the bird against it, falling to the ground stunned 
by the shock; but, recovering quickly, it again 
took wing and disappeared around a bend in the 





shore. 
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LETTERS. 





Se eee wal reply be letters Gnd questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest, but fi rules must be observed : 
1. Write on one side of the paper. . 
2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
tig* bp no tate this daparemees cn another. 
Be pointed, clear and brief. 





In giving directions about drawing-books, the teacher 
told her pupils not to write their names on the books. 
The books were collected, and E—— asked to write the 
names for them. Two little girls, who are rather care- 
less, had written their names on their books. The teach- 
‘er told them to erase the names or get other’ books: At 
noon one child took her book home, ‘telling her father 
that the teacher told her to erase her name so that E—— 
might write it, giving him the idea that it was done to 
favor E——. That seems to have made him angry. He 
erased the name, writing it over again, telling her not 
to erase that. The teacher, feeling that the parent had 
no right to interfere in matters of discipline, told the 
child to erase the name. She did as directed, but was 
very impertinent, and the teacher shook her. A: very 
abusive note from the father was sent the next day. 
Now, 1; ask you: 1. Had the teacher a right to give 
those directions? 2. Had she a right. to to require the 
children to obey them? 3. Had the teacher a right to 
require obedience even when the parent had directed to 
the contrary? 4. Had the teacher aright to punish the 
child, as above stated, for impertinence? 

[To all these questions as to the right of the teacher, 
the reply must be in the affirmative. So the teacher 
has a right to strike a child for every word he misses in 
spelling. The question is not so much what is right as 
what is best. Such a case requires more a knowledge 
of tact than of right. 1. The names having heen writ- 
ten, either erase or accept them—in the latter case pun- 
ish (not strike) the child. 2. If they are to be erased, 
have it done at once and not taken home. But as it 
went home and returned with parent’s signature, leave 
that, saying, ‘‘as your father has taken so much pains, 
we will leave the name.” Then explain the matter to 
the children fully and frankly. 3. But, if you chose to 
have it removed, you should have done it yourself, for 
the child’s loyalty to its parent was the cause of its im- 
pertinence. 4. Hence, it would have been well to over- 
look the impertinence. Many a good teacher has lost a 
good place for want of tact—the only thing needed here 
at every step. Theteacher must not stop to ask what 
are her rights in such little points, but what is the best 
thing to do to keep harmony in the school. A similar 
case came up in a school in B——, where the principal 
gave all the boys some new copy-books, aud told them 
expressly not to write in them, but to practice on 
some paper. In afew moments he found some had 
written a line in a very coarse and rude way. took 
¢he books away for two weeks as a punishment, and 
carefully erased the words they had written.—Ep.]’ 





1. How would you teach a class in oral geography? 
2. How would you awaken an interest in an advanced 
class in orthography ? 3. In the sentence, “‘ Velvet feels 
smooth,” would you call smooth an adjective or an ad- 
verb? How about tall, queenly and beautiful in the 


‘‘ She grew tall, queenly and beautiful ?” 
sentence, ‘‘ She g q y Pi vik 


fi. Oral geography can be taughtfrom the maps (ad- 
vanced pupils). The teacher describes, and then care- 
fully questions. 2. There are numerous ways—perhaps 
twenty or thirty. Choosing sides, and then keep ac- 
count with those who miss, is one. Talking of this 
daily rouses an interest. But use the words in sentences, 
so that the meanings will be obtained. %, Smooth de- 
scribes velvet ; it is an adjective; so are the others.— 
Ep.} 


I have just been promoted to the principalship of the 
public school in this city, composed of nearly four hun- 
dred children and nine teachers. About four years ago 
I began teaching in a small district school ; felt dissatis- 
fied with my work ; consulted one of my former asso- 

_ciates, who advised me to subscribe for the INsTITUTE ; 
did so ; saw in the INSTITUTE notice of Col. Parker’s 
lectures at. Martha’s Vineyard. I went to the Vineyard 
and attended them. I found out the trouble with my 
school. The teacher did not know the first principles of 
“governing ; came home ; fought the school boards and 
the people with “New Methods” and “ Parkerism.” and 
conquered. I wrile this to show you how much I owe 
‘to your publications, and to encourage you to go on 
“with your good work... Give us ‘“‘ unbridled Parkerism.” 

Dover, N.J. P. E. D.. 


(i) 





Why has R. I. two capitals? (2) Why is the dry, 
weather in theautumn called Indian summer ? 





(3) Do you consider a country school the proper place to 
teach bookkeeping ? (4) Why do they place the ventila- 
tors at the bottom of a wall in place of at the top? And 
is it the better place for it? (5) Do you consider it neces- 
sary for scholars to say ‘‘capital’”’ H or C, as the case 
may be, when spelling a proper noun orally, after 
they have learned that all proper nouns should begin 
with capital letters ? F. E. E. 

[In early days the General Court (the representatives 
of the people) met annually, and the session was a short 
one. To please the more populous towns, the politicians 
proposed to hold a session in each. But it has been 
found very inconvenient. (2) It was a favorite season 
with the Indians—for hunting, harvesting, etc. (8) Cer- 
tainly, but not the formal thing usually so called. (4) 
Much of the impure air sinks ; put them at both top and 
bottom, (5) It may be done to fix the idea of a capital.— 
Ep.] . 


The more I study the principles of the New Education 
the greater are my desires to become a thoroughly good 
teacher. M, A, McPEak. 

As to Mr. Smith's letter about the ‘‘ Negro as an Edu- 
tor,” these will be poorly prepared negroes who apply 
for certificates. They come in from the cotton-field and 
with difficulty labor through the pages of the Third 
Reader; they have scarcely found their proper place in 
classes when they leave, are examined, and teach school. 
We cannot help their leaving us without having be- 
come accomplished teachers; we cannot help them go- 
ing to examinations and making fools of themselves. 
We have here students who will make superior instruc- 
tors, who could conduct a public school in the North as 
well as most of the teachers who are there. They are 
not found, however, in our junior classes, and no honest 
person would expect to find them there. We have stud- 
ents whose papers on almost any subject—/rom gram- 
mar and arithmetic to logic and Plato and Horace— 
would compare with papers on the same subjects of 
white students anywhere, and not unfavorably. 

Wm. E. HuTCHISON. 





Biddle Univ., Charlotte, N.C. 





Some discussion has arisen here over the question: 


.* When did Jan. 1, 1884, first dawn on the earth ?” 


W. C. CoLson. 

[The *‘day-line” is the place where all days begin. 
This is a line in the Pacific Ocean not fixed by any 
authority ; on the east side of which it was, Dec. 31, and 
on the west side Jan. 1. When the Pacific Mail Steamers 
go westward on the Pacific Ocean and reach about 180° 
west longitude, if it is Friday noon the captain announ- 
ces, “ It is now Saturday noon.” Here the day changes, 
evidently. Itiaa point in the Pacific Ocean not definite- 
ly fixed but needed to make the days come out right. 
In coming east he will announce on reaching about the 
same place if it is Friday noon, ‘‘This is now Thursday 
noon.” 





I hold a first-grade certificate, and I am trying to do 
my duty to the best of my ability, but think Iam not 
getting along as rapidly as I ought. I have a school of 
seven grades and my time is so much occupied that I 
can hardly give the time necessary to the higher grades, 
aud still keep the small children at work. I would like 
some one to give a schedule of work for such a school, 
stating time and employment of the several grades, 

W.N.J. 

[No wonder you don’t get along. In some way you 
must reduce your grades to four. Unite them and suc- 
ceed, or divide and perish. Don’t delay a moment in 
this. It may seem hard but it is worse to fritter away 
your time as you now are doing. Programs for four 
grades have been given.—Eb. ] 


Col. Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” make a little vol- 
ume of rare merit. I am just reading it. 
G. W. REGISTER. 
Give us more ‘“‘ Unbridled Parkerism” out West here? 
The letter department is one of the best features of the 
JouRNAL. I make use of ‘‘ Golden Thoughts” by writ- 
ing them on the blackboard, and then have the school 
copy and learn them, and then teil me what thought 
they get from them. PETER THURSTON. 


Mo. F 
{Let us hear from others. In this'way we learn.—Ep.] 


Owing to sickness I have not had my pay, but you 
must continue the JOURNAL. I sent a copy to my teach- 
er in Scotland, and he said : “It is an excellent paper ; 
be sure to keep on taking it. Would that we had such 
a paper.” ; : J. R 

case of not being paid is one of common occur- 
site any oooh 








I use my influence for your papers, as I know of none 
better for the teacher. Your publications are worth 
more than all the rest combined. Some teachers say : 
“Give us Kellogg’s educational papers. They have been 
weighed in the balance and not found wanting.” F. C, 





What think’ you of the use of what is termed inter- 
linear classics? Would it be advisable for one who is 
studying alone, providing,"of course, he tried his best to 
get out the translation before he used the “‘ interlinear.” 
Please answer and oblige, N. C. Hotprince. 

[These books can be used by teachers and students to 
good advantage. If they are used as ‘‘ponies” they are 
bad.—Ep. ] 





In answer to Mrs. S. F.8,, who wants a “scratcher” 
to mark slates, I would say I use a large pen with the 
points broken off so as to leave a point on each side, 
which used with a ruler answers the purpose well, 

W. T. R. 

[Others file a piece of steel with two points at the 
right distance apart and use this with a ruler.—Ep. ] 





I understand the New Education to mean using such 
materials and such methods as produce vitality, The 
JOURNAL seems to get at the truth of things. I could 
say much about my ‘“ Reading Room”—a table in the 
school-room with fourteen papers on it, but I forbear. 

L. H. P. 

[A pretty good point.—Eb.] 


Please give the pronunciation of the name of the 
present Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
D. Lewrs. 
[The ¢ is long. See Webster’s Dictionary.—Ep.] 








Please give me the names of seme good works on the 
idioms of the English Language ? L. 

[Edward's Words, Facts, and Phrases, by Lippincott 
& Co. E. Claxton & Son, Phila., also publish a book by 
Dr. Brewer on the same subject.—Epb. } 





I got a copy of “ Parker’s Talks on Teaching,” and 
read it. Thought it good. On re-reading it find that 
study of it repays the time. In fact it needs study. 

G. Haun. 


The ScHOOL JOURNAL is one of the few journals that 
know what a school ought to be. I admire its sound 
judgment, and its sound argument, and its words of 
sympathy. M. A. GRUBER. 

Penn. 


I have got to be a better teacher since I became a 
reader of the InsTITUTE. I held a higher grade than I 
did, and“expect to have a permanent certificate. 

Penn. W. A. MEMINGER. 


—— 


I want a little book on composition-writing. There 
is one with one hundred subjects outlined. D. M. R. 
[Who publishes such a book ?—Eb. | 





The JOURNAL is a weekly feast tome. J.T. HOWELL, 
President Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 


As a reader of your valuable Journal, I must say, ‘‘I 
like it better than any school journal I ever read,” 
H. J. B. 


I find your paper a valuable aid in teaching. 
Utah, N. Bowpen. 


CriGaRETTEsS.—Five years ago there were but few 
cigarettes made in this country, and at that time 
the ends of cigars which were thrown into the 
streets were considered worthless except to some 
of the news-boys and boot-blacks who were willing 
to put a great deal of dirt in their mouths for the 
sake of asmoke. Three years ago the demand for 
American made cigarettes began to increase and 
then the ends of cigars that had been thrown away 
had such a value that the Italian immigrants in 
this city began to gather them from the street, and 
to-day there are on two streets alone in New York 
City over a hundred men who make a living gath- 
ering this refuse tobacco. It is certainly safe to 
say there are others in the same business. A phy- 
sician says: ‘‘Smoke one cigarette, then put a 
clean cambric handkerchief to your mouth, and 
breathe through it|two or three minutes. You 
will find a yellow deposit which went into your 
lungs, and if you have any common sense you can 
tell yourself whether it is likely tu be injurious.” 


CHEERFULNESS is the giindh thé ofthe tind, 
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The ‘‘Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen” is 
one of the most venerable associations in the city 
in point of age. The dues of members go to sup- 
port the widows and orphans of those who die. 
The society owns a fine library of 60,000 volumes, 
and a technical reference library. It owns and oc- 
cupies the building No. 18 East Sixteenth street, 
and in the basement is a Free Drawing School. 
There are two general departments, Mechanical 
and Free Hand Drawing. The pupils are young 
men actually engaged in trades—-machinists, engi- 
neers, carpenters, builders, frescoers, plasterers, 
jewellers, chasers, sign painters, designers, stone- 
cutters, carvers, lithographers, etc. The teachers 
are also engaged in work during the day. The su- 
perintendent, Mr. John C. Babcock, is an architect 
of twenty years’ experience. The teacher of me- 
chanical drawing for machinery is Mr. Jos. Cramp- 
ton, a machinist. Another department of mechani- 
cal drawing is taught by Mr. Joseph Monckton, a 
stair-builder. The architectural drawing is in 
charge of Mr. W. 8S. Purdy, a well-known arcbi- 
tect. Mr. Henry Van Kuyck, a chaser, instructs 
the Free Hand class, assisted by Mr. C. O. Fichte, 
a frescoer, and Mr. C. H. Randolvh. 

The object of the school is not to make artists, 
nor even architects, but to assist those boys and 
young men who are already engaged in trades by 
teaching them drawing. For instance, one of the 
pupils, who had just begun learning machine draw- 
ing, showed such marked aptitude, and applied 
himself so well, that when the post of foreman in 
the shop where he worked became vacant, he was 
promoted to the place. Another young man was 
working as a journeyman carpenter, He attended 
the school for some time and worked hard until he 
could interpret architect's drawings and was able 
to construct stairs and all sorts of carpenter's work 
from designs, and he is now foreman of a large 
firm of stair builders. 

There are a number of fresco painters, some 
wood and stone carvers, workers in stucco, and, in 
short, representatives of all the trades that have to 
do with both interior and exterior house decora- 
tion. 

At one table was a young man coloring a design 
for oilcloth. Another was working up an original 
elevation of a house. Still others were engaged at 
carpet designing. 

In another room is the ladies’ class. This is 
aught by Miss Lucy Stone, who also teaches at 
the Cooper Union. Some were engaged in the ru- 
diments of mechanical drawing, while others were 
drawing from casts. 

The school now contains 318 names upon its roll 
—about all that can be accommodated. There is a 
large number of applications, so that choice is 
made almost entirely of those who are now engag 
ed in working at trades. As the name of the school 
implies, tuition is free, Pupils buy their own in- 
strumcnts and supplies. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE PotaTo.—The potato came 
to us in this way. About the year 1585 the cele- 
brated voyager, Sir Walter Raleigh, was sent out 
to North America, empowered by Queen Elizabeth 
to occupy and plant certain tracts of land on behalf 
of the English Government. The expedition failed, 
and Sir Walter returned to England, bringing with 
him two plants, which were destined to exercise a 
mighty power over the human race,—tobatco and 
potato. He found the potato plant growing wild 
in Virginia, though originally it seems to have 
come from Chili and Peru, in South America. He 
brought the tubers home, took them over to Ire- 
land, and planted them in his own garden in the 
county of Cork. His gardener had strict orders to 
tend them carefully, and in due time, when the 
small round apples on the vines were ripe, he 
brought them to his master, remarking the utter 
_worthlessness of this ‘foreign fruit.” Sir Walter 
"gave permission ‘that “‘the weeds” should be de- 
stroyed, But in pulling them up by the reots th 
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astonished gardener came upon a whole bushel of 
potatoes ! 

By degrees the Irish people learned to like them, 
and then to cultivate them, Then the taste spread 
to Lancashire, but it was long before it, went much 
farther. In 1718 a writer describes them as likely 
to prove excellent food for pigs! Scotland refused 
them because they were not mentioned in the 
Bible. At last a peasant in Stirlingshire got a few 
roots. planted them, and by-and-by when the crop 
came he svld some to his neighbors. They relished 
them, and caine for more. In a few years his po- 
tato field had brought him in $1,000—a large sum 
for those days. 

But England, which likes to keep to old ways, 
was still behindhund. At last the potato conquered, 
and in 1776 we find a record that 700 bushels were 
ordered from some country district for the supply 
of London. Then the doctors took it up, and re- 
commended it on medical grounds, and thus in the 
end the potato became an established article of 
food and a universal blessing. It has been speci- 
ally useful in staying the ravages of the scurvy, a 
disease which, in the days of salt meat and few 
vegetables, was a terrible scourge. But now, as 
potatoes can be had plentifully at all seasons, they 
supply the necessary vegetable food which acts as 
an antidote, and we may say in consequence that 
the potato has been the means of lengthening hu- 
man life and lessening human suffering. 





TEMPERANCE AT THE SOUTH. 


Throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Georgia there are visible signs of hopeful energy, 
dauntless enterprise, constructive ambition, and 
well-directed industry which once belonged to the 
States of tho Northwest. The people, aroused 
by eloquence, have undertaken to deal bravely 
with the evil of strong drink, that has been to the 
South a direr and darker curse than ever negro 


been little short of miraculous. The Atlanta Von- 
stitution says: 

‘‘ Whiskey has become a drink of contention in 
Georgia. In a reception which was tendered to 
Hon. W. E. Dodge, of New York, about eighteen 
months ago by the citizens of Atlanta, one of the 
speakers—Hon. George N. Lester—said: ‘ Time 
was when to advocate temperance in Georgia would 
be the death of any politician; but now all that is 
changed, and to oppose temperance has become 
the most certain road to political death.’ The 
speaker was undoubtedly carried away by his en- 
thusiasm, yet there was much truth in what he 
said. The march of the temperance agitation, 
from the occasional acts prohibiting the sale of 
liquor within the immediate nighbothood of 
churches and schools, until militia districts were 
taken in, and after that counties were captured 
and now prohibition holds in one-half of the State, 
has been a march of victory.” 

The Georgia law, it seems, has shown a gradual 
development of legislation in the interests of tem- 
perance. First, the traffic was prohibited within 
the immediate neighborhood of churches and 
schools. It was thus legally outlawed from good 
society and the contact and neighborhood of the 
youtb at school and from the people of all ages at 
church, This point of progress gained, the Georgia 
law, embodying and backed by Georgia sentiment, 
enabled the people to avail themselves of the doc- 
trine of ‘local home rule.” The law, in other 
words, gives to the people of each county the right 
to regulate or abolish the liquor traffic. At the 
November election the people in several counties 
voted prohibition, Where prohibition has been 
once adopted, the people have no inclination to 
abandon it. The courts are less burdened with 
crime; the people are happy; and property rates 
higher. 

HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY. 


Dr. W. H. Holcombe, New Orleans, La, says: “I 
found it an admirable remedy for state of 
er by the wear and tear of the nerv- 
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The ScHOooL JOURNAL is an excellently edited paper for 
teachers.—N. Y. Staats-Zettung Journal. 


The circulation is sg increasing—a result due to the exoel- 
lence of its matter. Y. Evening Pust. 


It is rapid) wing in circulation and infiuence.—N. Y. Com- 
moretal Advertieer. 


Among the first of the useful in this city we reckon 
the SCHOOL JoURNAL.—N. Y. 'y Bulletin. 
We judge PT. Geneve Cobaiet io be indispensable to educa- 











There are ~~ tee a papers. but we have seen none 
that have please us 80 Well as the ScHooL JOURNAL.— Fishkill 


it containe every thing pertaining to instruction.—Dundce 
Telegraph 


Its contributors are practical educators.— Naragansett Times. 
We find 1t one of the most interesting publications of ite kind. 
Belvidere Apollo. 


It should be in the hands of every teacher.— Whitestone Herald. 


The ScHoot JOURNAL is replete with matter of interest, not 
only to teachers and pupils, but to all classes of readers. Jt cons 
tains matter of great interest to teachers.— Weekly Courant 


It is filled with able articles.—Ozfird Press. 


The JOURNAL wields her influence second to no other publica~ 
tion.—Orofutt’s Western World. 

We consider it a valuable paper.— Wyoming Co. Democrat, 

No teacher should be without it.— Lockport Morning Timer. 

A live educational paper.—Coldwell (0.) Weekly Spectator. 

We should be glad to know that a copy was inthe hands of) 
every teacher in the land.—Virden News. 

After a careful perusal we pronounce it one of the most in~- 
structive publications issued.— New Record, 

A er? of mp paper is full of profitable reading.—Keyport 


All teachers should see that their names are down on the 
subscription list.—Corning True Union. 
Ev teacher and every one fitting for pat posates ought to 
tak the ScHOOL JOURNAL.—Port Dover Union 
eves | maprheaen cnytect pempgs: gaay, TET 
of the 
We need it out here.— Dollar City Democrat. 


It is @esigned especially to advance the cause of education,— 
Hort eheads Journ«l. 


Replete with valuable reading.— Bureau Co. Republican. 
Teachers cannot do better than to subscribe for this paper.— 
Lawrence Guardian, 


It commends itself to all persons interested in teaching.— 
Rochester Post. 


We heartily commend it to educators.—Fireside Guard. 
It stands at ;the head of educational periodicals.—E. Liverpool 


Every teacher should take the JouRNAL.—Lafayette Oo. (Wis. 
y Lafayett (Wis.) 


We commend its teachings.—Leutsville Ledger. 
Itis edited with ability.—Alabama Beacon. 
The JournNAL contains well written editorials.—Coldwell Co. 


slavery was. The progress that has been made has | (Mo. 





EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING. 


The first time a man sees an advertisement he does 
not see it. The second time he does not notice it. The 
third time he is dimly conscious of it. The fourth time 
he faintly remembers something of the kind before. 
The fifth time he half reads it. The sixth time he turns 
his nose up at it. The seventh time he throws his paper 
down impatiently. The eighth time he ejaculates: 
‘« There's the confounded thing again.” Theninth time 
he wonders if there’s anything in it. The tenth time he 
thinks it might possibly suit somebody else’s case. The 
eleventh time he thinks he will ask his neighbor if he 
has tried it, or knows anything about it. The twelfth 
time he wonders if the advertiser can make it pay. The 
thirteenth time he rather thinks it must be a good thing, 
The fourteenth time he happens to think it is just what 
he wanted. The fifteenth time he, for a long time, re- 
solves to try it as soon as he can afford it. The six- 
teenth time he examines the address carefully, and 
makes a memorandum of it. The seventeenth time he 
is tantalized to think he is hardly able to afford it. The 
eighthteenth time he sees painfully how much he is in 
need of that particular thing, The nineteenth time he 
counts his money to see how much he would have left 
if he bought it. The twentieth time he rushes frantically 
forth and buys it. 2 


We propose to give in this column from week to 
week, afew of the many unsolicited letters we receive 
ag subscribers to our publications, commending them 
in thin way nor omy to snow thal rele Spt, but 

show that we are very giad of of their appreciation 

“ T haveacquired ideas from the INsTrTUTE and “Talks 
on’ Teaching,” which I would not lose for a great deal, 
I attribute my present success in teaching to the facts 
I have gained from them. L. D. 

“We have only just received our salaries for the 
greater part of this term’s work, which must accouzit 
for my tardiness in paying my debts, Accept thanks 
for sending my paper.” M..©. B. 





“I did think to give up the Journat for awhile, as I 
asiTam going to attend school this year, but cannét 
bring myself todo so. I echo the words of many others’ 
when I say your papers are a great help to me.” A.B, ’ 
*ITam more than pleased with Parker's “‘ Talks”; 





they surpass my expectations. I intend ,to to -get 
chen tosadieten Rh 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW. BOOKS. 

A CoMPLETE ALGEBRA. Revised Edition, By A. 
Schuyler, LL.D. Cincinnati and New York: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. 

This revised edition of Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 
preserves all the approved characteristics of former 
editions. The definitions have been revised, and, as 
needed, new ones have been supplied. One fundamen- 
tal axiom is given, from which the ordinary so-called. 
axioms are deduced as corollaries. To afford the student 
at ani early stage an idea of the use of Algebra, and to. 
incite his interest in the study, choice problems in Equa- 
tions, with suggestions as to the best methods of solu- 
tion, have been given immediately after the fundamen- 
tal.definitions. Equations both of the first and second 

dégrees have been treated with great care. Various 
and interesting problems, carefully graded, are given 
with ‘such suggestions as will lead the student to the 
best solutions, and enable him to overcome difficulties 
for himself. The book, though sufficiently elementary 
for beginners properly prepared for the study, is called 
Complete, as it gives enough Algebra to meetthe wants 
of those intending to pursue the higher mathematics, — 


HINTS ON THE DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE OF DWELLIGNS 
By William Paul Gerhard, Civil Engineer. One 12mo 
volume, Cloth: Price, $2.50. New York: William ‘T. 
Comstock. 

This book has grown out of a series of ‘articles con- 
tributed to “Building” by Mr. Gerhard, under the 
pseudonym ‘* Hippocrates,” .who - is well... known to 
architects, civil engineers, and sanitarians, through’ his 





_ 


many writings on sanitation, especially as regards the}; 


‘‘ Hygiene of Dwellings. A large number of illustra- 
tions are given in the book, and it contains about 300 
es. It contains ‘Fresh Air Versus Sewer Gas,” 
“‘ Necessity of Ventilation in Rooms containing Modern 
Conveniences,” “Soil and Waste Pipe Systems as Usually 
Found in Dwellings,” ‘‘ Traps and Systems of Trapping,” 
‘Details of Traps,” ‘“‘ Insecurity of the Common Water 
Seal Trap,” ‘‘ Defects in Plumbing Work of Dwellings,” 
‘Gellar Drains and Drainage of Cellars,” ‘“‘Usual De- 
fects of House Drains ; Sewer Connections, Privy Vaults 
and. Cesspools,” ‘System of Internal. Sewerage as it 
should be in a Dwelling,” ‘“‘Plumbing Fixtures,” “ Re- 
moval and Disposal of Household Wastes.” 


‘Tur ELEMENTS OF Botany. Prof, W. A. Kellerman. 
Philadelphia ; John E. Potter & Co. 12mo0. $1.25. 

Ina comparatively small space Prof. Kellerman has 
succeeded in giving a thorough view of the vegetable 
kingdom. The various organs of plants, with the di- 
versified forms under which they present themselves, 
are described and their purposes explained ; and a com- 
plete and interesting study is made of cell-structure, 
and of the processes by which plants assimilate food 
and perform their other physiological functions, While 
the flowering plants are given due consideration, the 
mosses, ferns, toad-stools, etc., are not overlooked. 
Bacteria are very interestingly discussed. A fourth 
part of the book is devoted to Economic Botany, or a 
consideration of those vegetable products which are 
found in commerce and which supply the daily needs 
of man. 

AND THE REFORMATION, Joseph A Seiss, D. 
D.; Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, 12mo cloth, extra. 
1. is a historico-biographical book of over 200 pages. 
It.contains a complete resumé of the life, character and 
work of the great Reformer, Martin Luther, and of his 
transcendant position in modern history, specially pre- 
pared with reference to the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. Also an account of Gustavus Adolphus the 
great military hero, and Axel Oxenstiern, his equally 
great prime minister, who played such conspicuous 
parts in the wars in the defence of Protestantism 
in Europe. The book is written in easy, animated and 
popular style, and pictures the state of society when 
Luther arose, with all the greatest scenes which lie at 
the beginnings of modern history and the present era 
of our existing civilization, and with sketches of the most 
notable of Luther’s contemporaries and coadjutors, 


*RAv’s New Test EXaMPLes' IN ARITHMETIC. By B: 
O. M. De Beck, A.M. Cincinnati and New York: Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co: Price 85 cts. 

iaateme comprises 5,000 new test examples in 
Arithmetic, carefully graded, comprising problems in 
simple numbers, U. S. money, reduction, compound 
numbers, longitude and time, factoring, decimal frac- 


portion, involution, evoliition, progressions, and can be 
used with any series of Arithmetics. It is published 
with and without answers. 

METHODS OF TEACHING History, by G. Diesterweg 
and others. ‘ Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 

‘This is volume one of a Pedagogical Library contem- 
plated by this enterprising firm. It is edited by Prof. G. 
Stanley Hall, who has written a brief introduction. The 
views of Diesterweg, Profs, Adams, Burgess, Emerton, 
Allen and Higginson are given, and there is besides a 
very excellent compend, of historical literature and 
authorities. The volume contaims a great deal that will 
prove very suggestive to, the teacher of history.. The 
short essay by Prof. Higginson is one that is full of 
pregnant truth. 


A BRIgF HISTORY OF ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, AND MODERN 
PEOPLES. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
This is a volume. that contains the three books— 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History—bound into one. 
All of the excellencies that have been pointed out in 
the JOURNAL as being found in the separate volumes are 
found of course in this. It is a bulky, well printed 
volume and contains a vast amount of important matter. 
Tt is handsomely illustrated—the best artists appear to 
have been consulted in the numerous cuts. Such a 
volume cannot but be popular in the high schools and 
academies. 

THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 
St. Nicholas for February is a bright and cheerful 
midwinter number. ‘The frontispiece, by Elbridge 
Kingsley,—is called ‘A Midwinter Night.” Accom- 
panying it is a paper, ‘‘ An Kngraver’on Wheels.” An- 
other wintry feature which will finda merry welcome 
‘The Brownies on Skates,” one of Palmer Cox’s 
beanity illustrated poems; Valentine's Day is com- 
memorated with some very pretty verses. W.O. Stod- 
dard’s serial, ‘‘ Winter Fun,” is timely and entertaining ; 
*‘ Historic Boys,” a series of sketches by E. 8. Brooks, 
begins in this number with ‘Marcus of Rome, the Boy 
Magistrate.” Mayne Reid tells in “‘The Land of Fire” 
of a thrilling pursuit and escape of its heroes, ina man- 
ner which explains how that country derived its name. 
Other pleasant sketches and poems render the number 
especially readable. 
The opening paper in the Magazine of American His- 
tory for February, by George Cary Eggleston, is an 
effective piece ' of word-painting, the subject being 
‘*Our First Ten Présidents ;” the marked characteristics 
of each of this illustrious group and the vicissitudes of 
political patties during the period o: their successive 
administrations (1789-1845), are ably and concisely 
presented. It is accompanied by portraits: Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas, the antiquarian, hasa readable essay on the 
“ Houses ofthe Mound Builders.”” Rev. Charles H. Park- 
kurst, D.D., contributes an eloquent ‘Tribute to Geo. 
W,. Lane,” late president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, whose portrait is the frontispiece. Prof. 
Edward E. Salsbury contributes a scholarly essay, ‘‘ The 
Griswold Family of Connecticut,” a felicitous combina- 
tion of history, biography and genealogy. The Private 
Intelligence Papers (Chapter V.) of Sir Henry Clinton, 
under the careful editorship of Edward F. DeLancey. 
bristle with unnsual interest this month ; ‘‘ Minor Topics” 
contains much of interest. 
Outing and the Wheelman for February contains 
several well written articles on out-door life. Among 
them are : ‘‘St. John’s Region in Florida,” ‘“A Wheel- 
ing in Norambega”—part two ; ‘‘ Over the Ortler,” and 
the second instaliment of ‘Summer Sweet Hearts,” by 
Mauries Thompson. ‘The number is illustrated by W. 
T. Smedley, Henry Iandham and T. Moran. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Librarian of the Mercantile Library in New York 
reports that Thackeray’s popularity is on the increase, 
while Dickens's is declining. 

The proposed Longfellow Memorial Fund has not ad- 
vanced as successfully as was anticipated by the com- 
mittee, and it is proposed to raise the needed bulance 
in Boston alone. 

Rand, Avery & Company have in hand the copy of a 
new story involving thé question of Mormonism. They 
intend to illustrate it in ‘handsome style and issue a 
large subscription edition this coming spring. ~ 

The Literary News, which for four years has given 
an exhaustive review of current litérature, has now 
widened its scope of usefulness by adding a new de- 
partment devoted to literature for the young. 


most successful card to play in the game of literature. 
‘€¢ We have had,” says the Week, of Toronto, ‘‘almost 





“ The Great Unknown” does not always remain the|% 


enough of this anonymity. It has become a mere adver- 
tising trick. The curiosity is piqued, the work is exam- 
ined with far more attention than would otherwise 
have fallen to its lot, and every critic must have either 
his guess at the authorship or his comment on the en- 
shrouding mystery.” 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne says the late Anthony Trol- 
lope was: ‘‘ broad-shouldered, sturdy man of middle- 
height, with a ruddy countenance, and snow-white 
tempestuous beard and hair. He wasan exceedingly 
fine-looking old gentleman. His eyes were black aud 
brilliant, and looked at his interlocutor witha certain 
genial fury of inspection. His voice was full-toned and 
powerful, though pleasant to the ear, and his words_ 
burst forth from beneath his white moustache with 
such an impetus of hearty breath that it seemed as if 
all opposing arguments mnst be blown quite away.” 








ANILINE.—We now import 1,100,000 pounds of 
aniline dyes in a single year, costing $1,400,000, and 
paying to the Treasury $1,047,440—a very hand- 
some revenue. Part of the cost of the paper used 
for newspapers, envelopes and wall paper, goes to 
the Treasury because aniline dye is used in the 
paper manufacture. It enters into the cost of 
printers’ ink, of straw hats, leather for chair 
covers, blankets, flannels, hosiery, worsted goods, 
merinos, opera-flannels, dress goods, ginghams, 
prints, ribbons and nearly all silk goods. Thus, 
in one way or another, nearly every one of the 54,- 
000,000 inhabitants of this country pays a part of 
the duty, so that the tax upon each individual is 
insignificant—not two cents a year. But that tax 
has induced a rich and experienced Swiss firm to 
give up the manufacture of aniline dyes in Switzer- 
land, where gas tar is the cheapest material attain- 
able, and to invest a quarter of a million in estab- 
lishing large works at Cleveland. Doubtless they 
will bring their skilled workmen also from Europe. 
Then, in due time, we shall have transplanted 
bodily to this country, in effect, a large Swiss 
factory from Basle. The new establishment pro 
poses to manufacture this residuum into anthracite 
tar, and to transform the tar into those marvel- 
ously brilliant dyes which have surpassed ‘in 
beauty the famed “Tyrian purple,” eclipsed the 
glory of cochineal, and spoiled the industry of the 
Mexicans who raise that insect, supplanted madder 
and made its production on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean no longer a great industry, and rendered 
garancine, of which with ground madder, as much 
as $1,900,000 worth was imported only ten years 
ago, almost an unknown article in our commerce. 
Hitherto, only three or four small works have at- 
tempted the making of aniline dyes in the country, 
and these have made only three colors out of about 
three hundred imported.—Tribune. 


ABSENT minded people make queer blunders, Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, the great New England preach- 
er, when out riding asked a small boy who opened 
the gate for him: ‘Whose boy are you, my little 
man?” ‘Noah Clark’s boy, sir,” was the reply. 
When he returned, the same boy appeared and 
opened the gate. ‘‘Whose boy are you?” asked 
Edwards, ‘‘Noah Clark’s. sir.. The same man’s 
boy I was a quarter of an hour ago, sir.” A 
clergyman walking one day in the country was 


in deep thought. He was so accustomed to riding 
that when he reached the toll gate he cried out: 

‘* Here, what’s to pay ?” 

" ‘ Pay for what ?” said the gate keeper. 

wie aria ” replied the preacher, 
at horse ? You've got no horse.” 

** Bless me,” looking down at his legs, ‘‘ Ithought 

I wag on horseback.” 
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Publisber’s Department, “elatives yith any of the sym rm symptoms 80 ac- 
a statement of the ease to Mr. Childs. There 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. _ may be hope even in very desperate cases, 
The School Journal, published weekly. 50 The following from other publishers has 
numbers a year, at the following rates, which in- [a us every confidence in recommend- 
clude postage. g Mr. Childs to our subscribers. “‘ While 
that all cases of Catarrh will 


le Y 2.00 if Paid in Advance. rey up 
teens y the prescription advertised, 


pecial rates will be t Lica , 
om wuleren on vetoes i eecy publiser of the Illustrated Christian 


The label on each paper shows up to what date Weekly, of New York, after diligent m- 
he caesar bas Lake If the publishers do not by | Quiry, have reason to believe that | it. has, 
t hat date receive a request from the subscriber that | any 008, ved effectual. 
paper be discontinued, inue tosend , PU ers oO 
a; antenna eta eee time nm, with multitudes of other people, 
thereafter, if thesubseriber 30 desires, and remits 
the amount due for the time he has received tt. 
The date against your name on the address of declin 
your paper shows to what time your subscription quiry, we ived pd a te 
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Subscriptions will be received for three months | Plies, and one especially from a well 


| advertisement of Mr. Childs, we at first 


or six months from those who wish to make a Rev. Mr the 
proprietor of the} Humors, Skin 
unetiooum db et Nn ‘ee debdetseal od £ medicine, that we ‘withdrew our objec CuTICURA 





tions.” 
paper changed, should be careful to name not | 
only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but| Messrs. N. Tibbals & Sons, 123. Nassa 
also the one to which it has been sent. | street, N. Y., have on hand a large stoc 
The Courts have decided that all subsori- Of Sunday-school and _ standard 
left over from the holidays, which they 
bers ‘to newspapers are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers | are selling at a sucrifice. talogues free, 
are ordered to be discontinued. Any one wishing a good microscope, 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL | telescope or scientific instrument of an 
to their friends can have specimen copies sent! kinv, will do well to’call on or address 
free from this office to any address. Prentice & Sou, 176 Broadway. They 
Advertising rates will be sent on application have a large assortment of optical}m 
o the Business Manager, Jean Istporz Cuar- teorological, mathematical, electrical an 
Louls, 21 Park Place, N. Y. | engineering instruments for professional 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., ag vcore 
Educational Publishers, Meritorious. Pearl’s White Glycerine 
a Hes ad i Pork Pines, Bow York. | 2 makes the skin clear, pape, soft whites 
“™ is harmless and deli to use, a 
On the first page 6 will be found the ad | once effective. ‘Throw away your omnia 
vertisement of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor  j.,. and’ask your druggist for Pearl's White 
& Co., eouieiiing . list oe their yopeiar | | Glycerine. 
text books on all school su jects. Among) 
them are Swinton's Readers, Geographies || ped cotaesh in its one a, One 
and Histories, Robinson’s Mathematics, | ; tle of Ely’s Cream Balm 7 pped dsopr 
th: Spencerian Penmanship, White's | P pings ~y ay eset, pain an eg 
Drawing, Bryant and Stratton’s Book-| ean, an NY. Mrs. J. D. Hag- 
keeping, Gray’s ee a— Pde orn, Union, e 
d Cooley’s Philosophy an emistry, ees bo - ete I th ae 
all established authorities on their respec- PT her wo oug: was 
oing to become gray, I know I should 
Sracngeee, Set !” exclaimed Misa pringle. When she 
A valuable book of reference on the! turned gray she did dye, sure enough. 
lives and works of English writers, called 
“A Hand-book of English Authors,” is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
whose advertisement appears on the first 
page. Lovers of Longiellow will also find 
two of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature” books 
described there, either of which would be 
a valuable acquisition. 
Teachers are Seyenty in quest of | 
books containing dialogues, charades, tab- | 








oe 
NEVER neglect Heart Disease, but use Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. 6 for $5. by 
drugeists. 





A LOWELL man had his head fractured 
by a bath-tub falling upon him. This wil) 
teach him hereafter not to fool around a 
contrivance that he is not familiar with. 
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Quantity and quality. In the Diamond 





leaux, songs, etc., for entertainments, | Dyes more coloring is given than in any 
Henry A. oung & Co., of Boston, publish | known dyes, and they give faster and 
a number of books to meet such a de- more brilliant colors. 10¢. at all drug. 





mand. Among them are: ‘The Chil-| gists, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burl 
dren's Hour,” ‘‘ Exhibition Days,” -‘ Na-| ton, Vt. Sample card, 82 colors, and boo 
tional Kindergarten Songs and Plays,” | of directions for 2c. stamp. 
**Charades and Pantomines,” ‘“ Popular 
Amusements.” Gilmore’s “ Intermediate” 
and ‘Primary Speakers.” Catalogue) 
sent free on upplicativn. 

In another column will be found the ad Gamal tiie. 


vertisement of the Great American Tea 
Co. They offer special inducements to trom a 





WE often hear of a poem having weight, 
but certainly a great deal depends on 
its measure. 
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ment, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue; just 
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We so unwilling to admit the presence of disease, fall a 
ready prey to thé grim destroyer whose insidious approach, subtle 
progress and unseen workings, develops. such fatal results. 

Let us be warned in time, lest it 68° “*too Jate.” 
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18 17 GUSUMPTION? 





Are You Sure It Is Consumption ? 


Many thousands fully believe they or their friends are being hurried 
toward the grave by that terrible disease Consumption, and are being 
as ay Sor that disease, when they have only CATARRH in some of its 
many apes the symptoms in many forms of these diseases are quite 
imilar and can easily be mistaken, Catarrh, unalarming in its charac- 
ye and beginnings, neglected, developes and spreads, in time poisons 
the vital organs, until it finally is no longer “ONLY CATARRH,” but 
some disease that gives but little hope of health or life. We do not 
claim to cure Consumption, but are fully convinced from the results of 
our daily practice that we can save and restore to health many who 
now feel their case to be hopeless. 


Danger - Signals. 


Do you take cold easily? Have you a cold in the head that does not get better ? 
Have you a hacking cough? Is your throat affected? Are you troubled with hoarse- 
ness? Soreness of the throat? Difficulty in breathing? Have you pain in the head 
between and above the eyes? A sense of fullness in the head? Are the passages 
of the nose stopped up? Is your breath foul? Have you lost all sense of smell? 
Are you troubled by hawking? Spitting ?. Weak, inflamed eyes? Dullness or diz- 
ziness of the head? Dryness or heat of the nose? Is your voice harsh or rough ? 
Have you any beagye  & in talking? Have you an excessive secretion of mucus or 
matter in the nasal which must either be blown from the nose, or drop back 
behind the ate, Or hawked or snuffed backward to the throat? Ringing or roaring | = 
or other noise in the eas, more or less impairment‘of the hearing ? 


If so, you have Catarrh. 


Some have all these toms, others only a part. Some of these symptoms indi- 
cate that the disease h: Sep weapon Teo the head and has attacked the the throat and 
Eeonchial tubes, and is effecting the eles and. other vital organs of the body, and 
unless the disease is stopped, its ravages will affect and endanger the life. In most 
cases Catarrh is only a local disease, and requires only local treatment, But in old 
or neglected cases the whole system becomes by the disease and then con- 
stitutional treatment is necessary to assist in expelling it from the organization, 


Some Bad Symptoms. 


The long continued corruption of the air ot is breathed passing over the foul 





the nasal sons the lungs an ‘thence the blood. The 
pase ‘mattorethat eee during sheer’, Sinte the stomach, enfeebles — 
ig ei occasionally there very fountains ot life. The 


the appetite ohten 


up to the old standard, 


ere ob eg ees Bh roraney a 
ften without knowing is is . . } 





Do Not Trifle With Disease. 


We have the only known certain and reliable method for the cure of Nasal 
Catarrh, Throat and Lung disease ; it is regarded by the best of judges as being the 
most complete treatment ever devised. Indeed, there does not appear to ba anything 
lacking in its perfect adaptation to these diseases in ull their loathsome, painful and 
dangerous developments, Each case is examined into carefully and critically and the 
whole treatment compounded to meet the wants of each individual. To this fact 
alone, much of our success is due, and we think no case is incurable when our 
questions are properly answered. Fifteen years of constant practice with thousands 
of patients all over the country have enabled us to bring the application of our 
Remedies to the highest point of perfection. Do not trifle then with some cheap so 
called “*Cure” which at best can afford but temporary relief (while the roots of the 
vile disease are left to strike deeper and deeper), but be earnest and be thorough or 
do nothing! You have been years in contracting the disease ; you cannot be rid of 
it in a day, or with one application of any medicine. 


The Experience of Others. 


The record is a guarantee that Childs’ Treatment for Catarrh and all diseases 
of the Head, Throat and Lungs is not new and untried, but a positive and certain 
remedy. We above all things, desire to establish confidence in our treatment, so 
that every sufferer from Catarrh, Bronchitis and their effects on the Lungs and 
other Vital Organs, may feel certain of success in its use. 

should have the opportunity to ascertain whether 


e nly I air: are able to accomplish all that we claim ; and 


for this purpose we add a few of the many thosands of unsolicited certificates which 
have been sent us by grateful patients—almost any of whom will doubtless respond 
to any inquiry by letter, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. Having been 
cured themselves, they will be willing to let the afflicted know where they can find 
certain relief, We have thousands of these certificates from all classes—physicians, 

clergymen, lawyers, judges, merchant, bankers, business-men, farmers, young 
women and old, children and adults. 


We deem it only fair that every one who wishes 





sortie z. % LEE of bee yg St. Helena Par. La., 

I cannot 5; too highl ‘hly in praise of Ea md 
wi ich act lke « Charm tn Felleyin ving 

disease for which they are 


No amount of money could induce me to be placed 
in the misery I was in when I commenced using your 
medicine. J.C. McINTIKE, Fulton, Mo. 


Jas i. so far ie bait «1 ag oe able to Lm 
chure cam we alf a mile ve a good appeti 
gaining all 


am tim: 
MRS. A. N. MUNGER, Detroit, Mich. 


Now lam cured : head free; air all open, 
and b l. Ath tl # to you for 


JUDGE J. COLLETT, Lima, Ohio, 


our Cold Air Inhaling Balm has ved a at 
bene to Mrs. Marble an well as myse I can Heart: 


ily ~At.-% to 
E. MARBLE, Concord, Mich. 


m permanently cured of Catarrh in the 
rh Specific. I will an- 


nks, 

WELL, Heath. Burke Co., N.C. 
my a asa pederemos, as I have been 
y your sootmen t. l be pleased to an- 

inguiries gee i your remedies. 
RRY YW TRU ELL, Kock Dale Mills, Mass. 


Aug. 18, 1882. 
You are at liberty to my name as a reference in 
favor of the healing qualities of your r remedy. It b. 





may use so sure a remedy. 


not gy cured my wife of yy anes in the It affords me + asure to notify you that | 
ut has cured aes “7a psia. have, asi cineswsiy believe, entirely recovered from 
B. NKIN, ——— Ind. that ‘loathsome d . catarrh, t rough your ve 
ug 8, 1882. beneficial treatment. ‘B. BENEDICT, more, Md. 
use my name, also that Pe =e wife ; reeetv: tarrh § 
have! both t been cured AL your treatment. We recom. use as pal Aw bor = — ter my 
mend your remedies to ali we hear saying they have bh and stop: on at Se ® Th in ay throa 
Catarrh. We can do it with pleasure and conscienti- — W. SANDERS, Five M 
ously, for we =, ey aPatD, =. e Col Ia i, anotl formidable c o~ a 
ge nseapenatls canine ates opens ‘antenn. W. B. MORSE, Bryan, piles xas. 


ewterthauitede wan emarememen on,and had 


suff. ears with what was Catarrh, be- | am now entirely cured. When) f had uacd tt three 
proc ee’ 7 treatm ‘urn — { felt like a : different woman, Too much can- 
fans - a on no ret t be said in favor of your Catarrh treatment. It 


MISS LOUISE JAMES, Crab Orchard, Ky. 
When I received your treatment I could hardly 
move awl but before I had used it six weeks I could 
work all the time, and have been attending to my 
business ever since. 


1 shall always recommend your treatment in the 

hest terms. Yours respectfu 

IRVING C, GLISSON, Mobley’s Pond, Ga. 

I received your medicine and used as directed, and 
T now rejoice in tes tem well. 

JOS. A. MARTIN, Gailey Bridge, Fayette Co., W. Va 

Your medicines wi: bs) i received, and effected a 
a. Thanks for 

the thorough cure ft => 


Mas. A, L. LAND, Centreville, Texas. 
I was terribly afMfiicted with nasal and bronchial 
, and concluded to to give your treatment : a = 
a short time it cured my 
tay it, and he too was cured. 
R. - JONES, Rock River Falls, Wis. 

Being one i froubled wit I recommend your 

treatment to aT as I find od eo Catarrh. 

Respectfully, OHN SULLIVAN, 

, Indianapolis, Ind. 


eerie tated gem thas he m perfectly cured of Ca 


“I would Rot take a farm for our § if it could 
not be replaced. for you Speci 1 iil. 





Your t has sien my daughter of Catarrh 
indayed b; ry severe attack of 
JOH. a i U. 8. was ad Agent, Troy, O 
My health is fu 


A he hong FF horrid and loath. | 18 
wn ARS why lungs feel all rg York, Neb. 


¥ aos cuongie. I have not lost 


our treatmen 
a day by slokness this ear. 
BAHAM, Biddle University, Charlotte, N.C, 
Toms gied to sey that | tonne our medicine all that 
can be claimed for 42 wily Feetored: 
H. SIG Pottsville, Pa. 


1 do, not regret the’ money it cost tn y 
medicine. {can heartily recommend EB. Rang 
™e J. aideaith ce Clarkeboro, Gloucester Co. N. J. 
T have used 5 treatment and am cured. 
a ensend tanks & ‘ou for so sure a remedy. 
FANNIE DEMENT, Dyer Station. Tenn, 


> aidhruhy, with Ue spplegt and beat resulta 
met . HN A. » Geass Peas, N. H. 
AIRY, Sfpattes ave Smock 
lene. This is the ouly af cure Thave wns found 
Pastor M, E, Church, Port Port Carbon, Pa. 


bed ery mpt attention, and to ts te 








has saved my life. 
MRS. E. G. MITCHELL, Fairbury, 11. 


Mrs. Mitchell lives near me and has used your treat- 
— with b pestoat ax success, and is now well isd hearty 


JOHN G, STEERS, Fairbury, Il. 

Mr. J. C. WILMO1H of Oxford, Ind., writes: You 
can say to whoever you like, that your Catarrh medi- 
cine me wonders: it has driven the disease 
out of my system. 

My wife continues in the best of health, and has no 
cough. It is with great re we are able to rec- 
ommend so wendgrty! a medicine as yours has aown 
Sd eae? Springfield. 

About one yar 50 J ordered your Bronchial pent 
ment ee father. The benefits to him have been 

and far beyond our most sanguine expecta- 

has been the only ——— fo ad Spore 

years that he not most of the time in bed 
all the time in ba house anWbont 

. 8. SHE ith, Va. 

Between nine pent ten years ago, being aMlicted with 

Catarrh, I obtained your course of 

Fe 


More than a year yeas, ago | used x ae Catarrh remedies, 
with almost unvold self. | prize your 
remedies 


more than | can a tell you 

MRS. E Sila aemne. 
One of the most terrible cases «. Catarrh we have 
bad in our peacwee., was Ge orw §. Sandel of ¥ Willis, 
or a ‘ex. e says: “in eee ot 
B77 the discase 4 mouth an 


~ ulva — all eaten away, and large sores through 
r snares. My condition was not == ie- 
jorgble. but apparently Sie aee: ”" After 
menths use of our treatment, he r. pe am me onpaety 
all the horrible disease en 


This is to certify that I was a satteree from nasal 
catarrh ; I tried eet —_ s but 
taaeed rl gradually grew worse. 
our fa ha | applied to you at once and 

a use. as 
hought it was a humbug, 1 followed your 
directions, and now | cap rejoice in saying Iam w>ll. 
ROBT. Y. —. > Geneva, Ala. 
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"D. JONES, Middle Granville, N. Y 
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Set 


our wonderful remedy has 
cured most stubborn case. You ate 8 
my masse as 9 reterenes- 


Your treatment being 
my case ; the disease 
years. Yours truly 

TH 
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Home. T Treatment. all diseases of the 


perfect ease. and eaf 


Child’s Treatment for Catarrh, and 
Head Throat. and 
ty, by the patient. We es- 


ty desire to tre to treat those who aes tried other sm without success. _ A full 
ime | pecially a t of method of home treatment and cost will be sent on application 


Address‘Rev.-T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 


§@” Say you saw this in the SCHOOL JOURNAL, N. Y. 


Ohio. 





